




















The Baking Industry 
Must Move Ahead 
Or Perish 


By JOHN E. LANGE 


For Bakers—Developments 


In Sweetgoods Icings 
By NAT H. NASH 
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For Pies Like the Name Implies! 


But the name alone cannot describe the full measure of perform- 
ance that is milled into every bag of Flaky Crust. You have to use 
it to believe it. Flaky Crust’s scientifically controlled protein 
content, super-fine granulation and unvarying uniformity improve 
pie crust quality. Moreover, Flaky Crust’s ease of handling cuts 
down production time and labor, resulting in highest quality 


crusts at lowest cost to you. 
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A MASTERPIECE IN FLOUR 
by Wichita Flour Mills, Inc. 
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MAPLE LEAF REPORT—Consolidat- 
ed net profit of Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., of $1,281,488, or 
$2.24 a common share for the year 
ended July 3!, is 57% above net 
profit of the preceding year, and 
the highest since the 1946-48 peak 
period of flour production 
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EXPORT RATES — The Chicago 
Board of Trade has made a com- 
prehensive presentation of its case 
for a more equitable adjustment of 
export freight rates before a joint 
meeting of the Illinois Rate Com- 
mittee and the General Freight 
Traffic Committee of the Eastern 
Railroads 
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FLOUR MARKETS—Buying in fairly 
heavy volume and involving both 
springs and hard winter wheat 
types kept the markets lively 
throughout most of the period. It 
subsided Oct. 30, however, leaving 
a void in which domestic flour 
prices began to move upward again 
because of wheat market pressures 
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BAKING'S FUTURE—An address by 
John E. Lange, general manager of 
the American Bakers Cooperative, 
Inc., on the basic outlook which 
wholesale bakers must adopt if they 
are to improve their market position 
in the years ahead 
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SWEETGOODS—A paper on recent 
developments in sweetgoods icings, 
presented before the recent meet- 
ing of the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO—An in- 
creasing array of equipment, ma- 
and helps is being 
made available to millers and bak- 
ers all the time, designed to make 
their work easier, their production 


chines sales 


costs lower and profits higher. A 
coupon is easily detached to aid 
readers in learning about items of 
value to their own businesses 
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SUBSIDY PAYMENTS 
BACK FOR CORN; 
BARLEY NEXT 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. sales office has reinstat- 
ed subsidy payments for corn for No- 
vember-December shipments and it 
is expected to extend subsidy allow- 
ances for barley shortly. Officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
say that despite heavy feed grain de- 
mand in Western Europe, the U.S. 
has been facing severe competition 
in corn exports from Latin America. 
Now foreign sources appear to be 
taking over major portions of the 
barley export business and it is ur- 
gent that USDA move to meet that 
competition. Reappearance of USDA 
subsidies in the feed grain field may 
take some of the edge off the pre- 
mium price which “script” has been 
bringing recently in export markets, 
observers say. 





Continental Sales Up 


NEW YORK The Continental 
Baking Co. has reported net sales of 
$94,726,564 for the 13-week period 
ended Sept. 26. This compares with 


$80,297,045 for the comparable 1958 
period. Net profits before’ taxes 
amounted to $4,320,640 compared 


with $4,861,546 the previous year and 
net profits after taxes $2,091,250 
against $2,263,862 in 1958. Earnings 
per share amounted to $1.02 on 1,874,- 
556 shares of common stock as com- 
pared with $1.22 per common share 
on 1,701,083 shares outstanding at the 
same time last year 





Confusion Marks ‘Dry Run’ Test 
Of Storage Cost Investigation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The 100-man 
storage investigatory team ap- 
pointed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture caused some confusion 
in the trade lately when selected 
teams went into the field on what 
they called a “dry-run” investiga- 
tion of terminal and country ware- 
houses to complete questionnaires 
on the cost of grain storage. After 
they had made their test surveys, 
the USDA investigators told the 
warehousemen involved that this 
was only a test and that they or 
others would return for a formal 
eXamination. 


In a letter from the Grain & Feed 


Dealers National Assn. to affiliated 
associations, Alvin E. Oliver, GFDNA 
executive vice president, said some 


confusion resulted when the enumer- 


ators visited selected elevators for 
a training “dress rehearsal.” 

As some of the warehousemen 
were not told that the “three-day 
look at the books” was for the train- 
ing of enumerators only, they as- 
sumed the cost study had started 
early, Mr. Oliver said. “The trade 
had not been alerted by USDA that 
these elevator visits were scheduled 
between the pre-testing and survey 
periods. The training period results 


will not be included in the cost study 
totals.” 


During the survey, which is ex 
pected to be completed by Nov 16, 
detailed questionnaires will be filled 


out through sonal interviews with 


per 





Commodity Club of Chicago: 





Gargantuan Government Cartel 
Brings Blast from Red Motley 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 
CHICAGO—More than 300 mem- 


bers and guests attended the annual 
Founders’ Dinner of the Commodity 
Club of Chicago Oct. 28. Membership 
in the organization is drawn from the 
Chicago Board of Trade, the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, the Chicago 
Livestock Exchange and top officials 
of the leading banks and financial in 
stitutions along La Salle Street and 
from banks in the Chicago suburban 
area. They heard Arthur “Red” Mot- 
ley, president and publisher, Parade 
Publications, attack the governmental 
cartel which strangles initiative 

was William R. O'Don- 
nell, club president. Others at the 
speakers’ table Mr. Motley 
were Samuel A. McMurray and Car- 
son H. Varner, first and second vice 
presidents respectively of the club 
with directors Robert C. Liebenow 
board of trade president; Everette B 


Presiding 


besides 


Harris, president, Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange; Richard M. Withrow 
James P Reichmann: Lee B 


Stern; James D. Walsh and William 
Silverstein, club secretary and treas- 
urer respectively; Clarence Rowland 
Jr., chairman of the board of trad 
Alfred H. Gruetzmacher, dinner com 
mittee chairman; George Wilkens, ex 
ecutive vice president, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange; Ben Regan, presi- 


dent, Nationwide Food Service: Wil- 


liam S. Katz, board chairman, Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, and 
George V. Greene, vice president, Chi 
cago Upen Board of Trade 
The high point of the evening was 
the talk by Mr. Motley raking Free 
Enterprise and the Commodity Mar 
kets" for his ibject, he treated it in 
s usual free-wheeling manner and 
t mm loubt on which side of the 
fence he was on. In the same dynamic 
vle which has featured Mr. Motley’s 
podium appearances for more than 
two decades, there was no question in 
e minds of his attentive and ap 
preciative audience but that they 
themselves ire n no smal part to 
ime for the way in which an or 
inized linority nspired only by 
political expediency has been able 
tually to decimate the commodity 


t only at a tremendous cost 


rades, m 


the taxpayers but at the same 
ne, without doing a thing toward 
fect lving the perennial “farm 
iblem.”’ That small but highly vocal 
ip, said Mr Motley, has substi 
tuted in the place of the legitimate 
modity trade, a gargantuan gov 


nent cartel that has not only been 


hly successful in destroying this 
intry’s foreign markets for cotton 
but is now well on their way 
ying the same for the grains and 
ther agricultural commodities 
In essence, his talk was a call to 


CHICAGO 


more than 530 
warehouse tu 


the 
country 
cilities. 


management of 
and terminal 


The returns from the survey will 
be tabulated in late November and 
December. The resulting data will 


provide factual answers for questions 


about storage, and will be of value 
in connection with a review and re- 
negotiation of the Uniform Grain 


Storage Agreement scheduled to be- 
gin soon after the first of the year 
Contracts under this agreement 
(UGSA) spell out the conditions and 
rates governing commercial storage 
of price-support grain and related 
stocks 
Official Comments 

Commenting on the 
and the later UGSA 
True D. Morse, acting secretary of 
agriculture, said, “As government- 
owned surpluses of wheat and other 
commodities have built up to record 
levels, we have been increasingly 
concerned about storage costs. The 
Commodity Credit Corp. is currently 
holding more than _ 2.1 billion 
bushels of grain in commercial 
storage. The bill for storage of these 
commodities—not counting transpor- 
tation or interest costs, or the main- 
tenance of CCC’s own bins and mari- 
time ship facilities—is running well 
over a million dollars a day 
that we need- 


cost survey, 
re-negotiation, 


“It was apparent 
ed more accurate information on 
storage costs. Some cost indices had 
been developed and used, but no 
comprehensive and official on-the- 
ground survey had ever been made 
With rising storage costs a major 
problem, it was essential to estab- 
lish the facts . 


About 
houses 


basic 
11,000 commercial ware- 
throughout the country are 
currently “signed up” under UGSA 
contracts 
Meetings of representatives of 
USDA and the commercial grain in- 


dustry for a current review and re- 
negotiation of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement will begin soon 


after the first of the year, according 


to USDA. Any revisions will be in- 
corporated into UGSA contracts to 
be effective with the beginning of 
the new fiscal year, July 1, 1960 
Crop Improvement 
Association Meets 
OKLAHOMA CITY—The 4lst an 
nual International Crop Improve 
ment Assn. convention was held at 
Western Hills Lodge in eastern Ok 
lahoma recently. The program in 
cluded speakers from 14 states with 


ill the states represented on the vari 
Ed Granstaff 
tary of the Oklahoma Crop Improve 


ous committees secre 


ment Assn reported. Special ses 
sions were arranged for foundation 
seed stock personnel and for seed 
growers. The merchandising angle 
for certified seed and seed research 
received particular attention 
Speakers included Dr. Oliver 5S 


Oklahoma 
Edmond- 
Collinsville 


Willham president of 

State University and Gov 
Mrs. 0. H. Holman 
was chairman of a special ladies pro 
gram. Approximately 200 delegates 
from Canada and the U.S. attended 
the meeting 


son 
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The Day the Locusts Came to the Grain Trade 


IKE THE PROVERBIAL plagues of locusts 
# in Egypt, government 
swarming in the Great Plains states and in the 
Corn Belt seeking out evidence of prodigality on 
the part of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in paying storage charges for grains held under 
the price support program. 

Waiting on the sidelines are several congress- 
men hoping to harvest some nutritious political 


investigators are 


hay to provide food for the bevy of Democratic 
candidates who seek the presidency 

USDA has been put squarely on the defensive 
by congressional critics and in order to circum 
vent some of the wild accusations of overpayment 

accusations vigorously denied by many partici 
pants—the organization of a 100-man survey team 
was decided upon. The task of the team is to 
gather cost data from warehousemen in ordet 
that the administration may gain some accurate 
information concerning the actual cost of storage 
and the resultant profits accruing under the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement 

At the same time, the General Accounting Of- 
fice has a team of agents in the field and those 
agents are descending on warehouse companies, 
more or less unannounced. They are asking fot 
books and records to be thrown open for inspec- 
tion and no one in the trade will say them nay. 
Those agents, too, are charged with determining 
storage earnings 

Then there is the subcommittee on govern 
ment operations which is getting into the act. Men 
from this group are roving the countryside cross 
checking for maladministration on the part of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service. Their feelers 
may lead them to the warehouse doors any min 
ute now. 

In addition to these special forays, hordes of 
inspectors from other branches of government 
come along to look at this and that. In fact, says 
one observer, things are getting so bad for the 
grain trade it might be advisable to break open 
a separate door for federal employees so that thei 
entrances and exits will not induce congestion at 
the workers’ gate 


All these men are after the same target- a 
villain and any villain will do as long as he can 
be made into a missile to shoot at the administra- 
tion. For that is what the congressmen concerned 
are after. 

It is interesting to recall that UGSA was 
adopted and operated under Democratic adminis 
trations and those administrations had a reputa- 
tion for prodigality. At that time, little did anyone 
suspect that the stocks of grain obtained by USDA 
under loan defaults would reach the levels now 
attained. And, be it noted well, those levels were 
promoted by legislation enacted by Democratic 
administrations which ruled Congress and dete 
mined the policy of USDA 

Sure, total storage costs do loom high when 
as Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 
reports, the over-all rate is in the region of a 
billion dollars a year for holding the surpluses in 
sterile storage. The taxpayers in the urban areas 
are still capable of shivering at the mention of 
. billion, 

Slightly ironic, of course, is that the Democrats 
have started something which might hit hard at 
the farm cooperatives, organizations strongly en- 
trenched in the storage field. And the cooperatives 
are strongly Democratic in political persuasion 

Old memories may be prodded with the thought 
that in the presidential campaign of 1948, the 
Democrats raised a cry around the grain belt that 
the Republicans had refused to make available 
farm storage for surplus crops under loan pro- 
grams, thereby denying the farmers a chance to 
obtain price supports for their produce 

Now the wheel has turned full circle and the 
same critics today, or their heirs and assigns, are 
charging that the grain warehousing industry, in 
building urgently needed warehouse space to hold 
the huge surpluses developed under legislation 
approved and enacted by the Democrats them- 
selves, is now guilty of earning too much money 

As Shakespeare put it: “The food to him now 
is as luscious as locusts, shall be to him shortly 


as bitter as coloquintida.” 


The Late Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


MAN IS KNOWN by the company he keeps 
Foe the late Wayne G. Martin, Jr., kept very 
good company indeed. He was known, liked and 
respected by millers, flour distributors and bakers 
across the nation, but his main interest lay in 
the east, or in that part of the country east and 
south of Chicago across to the Atlantic 

His passing at the comparatively early age of 
61, after being dogged by ill health for some years 
is all the more lamentable because in the past 
few months he had been showing much of his old 
vigor. Coinciding with his retirement as a vice 
president of The Miller Publishing Company in 
1954 was a warning from his doctors to take 
things easier. But as his health improved, so did 
his determination to be of service to his com 
munity. That desire was fulfilled through the work 
he has done for the Greenwich Chamber of Com 
merce. In recent months, he had resumed his writ 
ing activities for The Miller and many readers 
commented with pleasure at the reappearance of 
his name as the author of columns on flour dis 








tributing and bakery merchandising, two subjects 
in which he ranked as an expert 

His service to the trade in various capacities 
Herbert H 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New York, put into 
as he opened his 


is detailed elsewhere in this issue 


words the value of that service 
presidential year with the National Association of 
Flour Distributors in 1953. Mr. Martin's health 
made it impossible for him to appear in his role 
as secretary-treasurer of NAFD at the meeting 
and Mr. Langs described M1 
Martin as “one of the finest officials any organi- 
ition ever had He added: “I cannot let this 


referring to this 


opportunity pass without telling you how grate- 


ful I am that Wayne Martin has decided to re- 
main as secretary-treasurer after 22 consecutive 
veal of service as an officer of NAFD 

It was not to be. Mr. Martin was compelled to 
resign because of his continued disability in the 
following year. And the hopes held out for his 


resurgence to greater activity have faded with 
his passing. But the memory of a devoted worker 


remains 
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Maple Leaf Milling Reports 
Highest Level of Net Profit, 


Earnings Since 


TORONTO — Consolidated net 
profit of Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., of $1,281,488, or $2.24 a com- 
mon share for year ended July 31, 
1959, is 57% above net profit of 
$817,046, or $1.37 a share in 1958, 
and is the highest since the 1946-48 
period of peak flour production. 
Improved efficiency, higher do- 
mestic sales and favorable market 
conditions for both flour and man- 
ufactured feeds, together with a 
rising market for milling byprod- 
ucts, all contributed to better re- 
sults. C. E. Soward, president, 
pointed out that a definite improve- 
ment has been made, although re- 
sults are still somewhat below the 


objective of two cents per sales 
dollar. 

On the outlook, Mr. Soward ob- 
served that the current year pre 


sents rather more difficult conditions 
than prevailed last year. Curtailment 
of export flour markets, favor- 
able outlook in the feed division and 
competition in packaged 
goods all point to a less satisfactory 
year. Labor continue to 
out of all proportion to increased pro- 
ductivity. There does not appear to 
be an immediate prospect for im- 
provement in. the export situation 
caused by the U.S. subsidy and gift 
program wheat and flour 

The increase of $1,284,212 in work- 
ing capital to $6,983,301 at July 31 
reflects mainly the issue of $1 million 
worth of 5% general 
bonds. Capital expenditures were $1.- 
006,131. Dividends totaled $355,492 
Current assets $23,398,228 are ex- 
clusive of shares in controlled bak- 
eries having a market value of $2,- 
007,000. Bank loans of $11,958,713 are 
included in current liabilities of $16,- 
$14,927 

Maple 


less 


excessive 


costs rise 


on 


mortgage 








ol 


Leaf is studying develop- 


1946-48 Period 


ments in export markets where it has 
a large business, Mr. Soward said in 
referring to growing nationalism 
which is leading to construction of 
mills in former good export markets 
This is being done with a view to 
participating in local ventures provid- 
ed there indicated a reasonable 
prospect for a successful flour and 
feed industry 


1S 


Earnings Peak 

In the fiscal year ended July 31 
1959, Maple Leaf earnings reached 
the highest level the 1946-48 
postwar period of peak flour produc- 
tion. Considering that exports of Ca- 
nadian flour for the year under re- 
view were approximately 40% lower 
than the volume in the postwar pe- 
riod, the extent of the adjustment 
that has been brought about in re- 
cent years to meet the new situation 
can be realized. Improved efficiency 
at all mills’ and feed plants, higher 
domestic sales volume and favorable 
market conditions for both flour and 
manufactured feeds, together with a 
rising market throughout most of the 
year for the sale of milling by-prod- 
ucts, all contributed to better results 
“The U.S. subsidy and gift program 
on wheat and flour continues to have 
a very serious effect on Canadian ex- 
ports of flour,” said Mr. Soward. “For 
the crop year ending June 30, 1959 
U.S. exports increased to approxi- 
mately 35 million cwt. in comparison 
slightly over 17 million cwt. in 
1953. In the same six-year period, ex- 
ports of Canadian flour declined from 
24,500,000 in 1953 to 16 million cwt 
1959. In other words, U.S. mills 
doubled their flour exports, 
whereas the export of Canadian 
flours has been reduced approxi- 
mately one third. There does not ap- 
pear to be any immediate 
MAPLE LEAF, page 48) 
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Smith’s Colonial Baking Company Opens 


Million-Dollar Plant in 


WASHINGTON—The new mil- 
lion-dollar Silver Spring plant of 


Smith's Colonial Baking Co., built 
on the site of the firm’s former 
plant which burned earlier this 
year, is now in operation. 


Smith's 
Safe- 


The firm, a division of Mrs 
Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., serves 
way Stores, restaurants and other 
retail outlets in the Washington area 


The 26,000 sq. ft. plant produces 
35 varieties of ready-to-eat pies, and 
10 kinds of doughnuts in addition to 
a number of varieties of cakes and 
pastries. Newly installed automatic 
conveyor-type ovens can bake up to 


hour, it is reported 


Albert E. Fausak 


, 600 pies per 


general manager 


ff Mrs. Smith's Colonial Baking Co 
here, revealed that there was virtu- 
ally no interruption in service aite! 
the devastating fire of last March 


Baked products were transported by 
air-conditioned or refrigerated vans 
branch plants in Philadelphia 
and Pottstown, Pa. Pies were 
taken from these branch plants and 
rushed Spring each night 
while operations were suspended. The 


from 
York 
to Silver 
pies arrived in time each morning to 
be sent out and restaurants 
throughout Washington 


to stores 


the area 


Washington Area 


Customers of Mrs. Smith's Colonial 
Company served 
fleet trucks headquartering at 
the Silver Spring plant. Production 
supervision at the bakery in the 
hands of James McConville 


Baking are by a 


of 32 


is 


Basic formulas for Mrs. Smith's 
pies are worked out at the home 
plant, in Pottstown. As a daily rou 
tine, according to Mr. Fausak, sam- 
ples of products from the Silvet 
Spring bakery are rushed to Potts- 
town for testing in the company’s 
kitchen laboratory there 

The new thermostatically  con- 
trolled ovens turn out an average 
fruit pie in 32 minutes baking time 
but some varieties require Ilcnge1 
oven exposure. Mrs. Smith's old- 
fashioned apple pie, for instance 
takes one hour to bake, he stated 

Mrs. Smith is the mother of the 
pie company’s president, Robert P 
Smith. The plant in Silver Spring 
was established in 1953, at the time 
old Colonial Baking Co., at the 
same location, was taken over 


Albert Fausak, who has been with 


the firm for more than 17 years, for 
merly owned his own bakeries in 
Hudson County New Jersey and 


was previously associated with Lever 
Brothers Corp., New York City 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet, July 31, 1958 
ASSETS 
CURRENT 
Cash 
Accounts and bills receivable ess allowance for possible loss 
n ection 
Accounts receivable from controlied bakeries 
Inventories valued as follows— 
pring wheat (including wheat held as agents for The Canadian 
Wheat Board at cost $ 4,270,015 
Flour, winter wheat, coarse grains, cereals, feeds, bags and 
other products and material at the lower of cost or market 6,593,034 
Prepaid expenses 
Inventories of repair parts and supplies 
INVESTMENTS 
Shares of controlled bakery companies based on revaluations by the 
management 926 (approximate market value $2,007,000 $ 2,413,051 
Other investments, mortgages exchange seats and properties, less 
amounts written off 831.360 
FIXEO 
Real estate, plant and equipment, at the depreciated replacement 
valuation as appraised by Canadian Appraisal Co., Ltd., as of 
June 15, 1929 the case of Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd 
and as at May 30 925, in the case of one subsidiary, plus 
subsequent additions at cost 21,488,046 
Less accumulated depreciation 11,927,338 
Patents, trademarks and goodw 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT 
Bankers’ advances (secured 
Ow ng for undelivered purchases of grain secured 
Accounts and wages payable and accrued charges 
Income and other taxes payable 
Interest accrued on funded debt 
instalments funded debt payable withir ne year 
FUNDED DEBT 
rst mortgage sinking fu bonds 3%% series due 1963—Issued. $ 2,500,000 
Less redeemed r purchased for redemptio 1,221,500 
$ 1,278,500 
General mortgage bonds, series A 4'2% to Oct. |, 1960, thereafter 
5\4 “e—repayable $200,000 annually on Oct. |, 1960 to 1962, in 
usive, and $3,200,000 on July |, 1963 (instalment of $200,000 
Jue Oct 959 uded in current liabilities $ 3,800,000 
Series B—S'4%, maturing July |, 1963 1,000,000 
$ 4,800,000 
Mortgage payable by a subsidiary quarterly instalments of $6,250 
after deducting $25,000 uded current liabilities 31,250 
DEFERRED CREDIT 
Tax reduct s apr able to future years 
Minority terest in the common shares of a subsidiary 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Capita 
Authorized 
31,448.15 5% cumulative redeemable preference shares of $100 
par value redeemable at $104 (after deducting 48 
551.85 shares purchased and cancelled 
600,00 smmon shares of no par value 
ssuecd 
9,130.83 preference shares (after deducting 
7.29 shares purchased and cancelled 
during the year $ 1,913,083 
$29,724 comn shares 3,140,471 
$ 5,053,554 
Less 496 preference shares and 3,850 common 
shares held by a subsidiary 53,8670 $ 4,999,684 
Cc tributed surplus 576,593 
Earned surplus—balance accumulated since Aug 1934 5,649,937 
Exce f book slue of net assets of a subsidiary on acaquisitio 
ver the investment thereir 1,680,218 
CONTINGENT LIABILITY 7 — 
Customers’ paper under dis unt $387,500 
Statement of Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Ear gs from operations before deducting the charges set out below 
Dividends from ntr ed bakery omMpanies 
| e from ther vestments 
Pr ¢ sale of fixed assets 
Deduct 
terest funded debt $ 272,474 
Depreciat buildings, plant, equipment, trucks and automobiles 953.747 
Appropriat ‘ employees pensions 275,789 
P t before deducting me taxes and minority terest profit of 
ubsidiary 
T me $ 1,145,900 
M ty interest profit of subsidiary 459 
Net profit # the year 
Statement of Consolidated Earned Surplus 
‘ e July 3 958 
Ne fit for the yea 
t dividends de red during the yea 
preference shares, 5% $ 95,673 
MMC shares—two dividends of 25 per share each paid 
No 29 958. and May 3! 959 264,224 
$ 359,697 
e subsidiary mpany s participatic n the above dividends 4 405 
p July 3 959 
Statement of Consolidated Contributed Surplus 
e July 3 ose 
+ on purchase of preference shares for cancellation during the 
. » 3 959 


$ 8.649 


12,117,118 
70,409 


10,863,049 
339,003 


$23,396,228 
186,715 





3,244,411 


708 
3 


$11,958,713 
406,144 
2,721,791 
1,034,377 
68,902 
225,000 
$16,414,927 
6,109,750 
746,200 
12,756 
13,106,432 
$36,390,065 
$ 3,807,501 
83,174 
23,008 
16,374 

$ 3,930,057 
1,502,010 

$ 2,428,047 
146,559 

$ 1,281,488 
$ 4,723,941 
281,488 

$ 6,005,429 
355,492 

$ 5,649,937 
$ 576,237 
356 

$ 576,593 





CHICAGO Early last summer, 
the writer did an article for The 
Northwestern Miller on the St. Law- 


rence Seaway and the latter’s prob- 
able impact on Chicago in its newly 


created role of an inland seaport. 
The story appeared in the special 
seaway edition dated June 23. 


Now, some four months later, but 
certainly with no thought of claim- 
ing the gift of prophecy but more 
as window-dressing in connection 
with this story on railroad rates for 
export grain, the writer is going to 
indulge in some neo-plagiarism by 
cribbing a few lines from his own 
seaway article: 


“The rail carriers have recently 
shown growing concern over the 
inroads made on their tonnage by 
trucks and it hardly seems likely 
that they will fail to take some 
steps to hold as much of the busi- 
ness as they can, rather than lose 
it to this most recent type of com- 
petition.” 


It so happened that about a week 
or so after the completion of the 
story on the seaway but just prior to 
its getting into cold type, the East- 
lines did publish a drasti- 
cally lower tariff that was designed 
to retain as much of their old ton- 
nage as could be salvaged—-the new 
rates being applicable to grain con- 
signed for export through ports along 
the North Atlantic coast. As might 
have been expected, it was only a 


ern rail 


short time before the rail lines serv- 
ing the Gulf ports, either direct or 
through connecting lines, matched 
the action of their eastern competi- 
tors. Already plagued by very tough 
competition from the truck and 


barge lines, and faced by still a third 
virile contender for a share of 
tonnage, the railroads’ action 
understandable 


very 
the 
was readily 
export houses 
that woven 
rates pub- 
were very 
could not 
disadvan 


Chicago 
recognize 
rail export 
past summer 
apparent inequities that 
help but redound to their 
Following several months of 
study and research by the 
department of the 


Howevel 
were quick to 
into the new 
lished this 


tage 
intensive 
transportation 


Chicago Board of Trade, revealing 
ituations which, if left without cor 
rective adjustment, would create un- 


tenable conditions insofar as the Chi- 


cago market is concerned, they peti 
tioned for a hearing before a joint 
meeting of the Illinois Rate Commit 
tee and the General Freight Traflic 
Committee of the Eastern Railroads 
The request was granted and _ the 
hearing was set and held on Oct. 29 
Proponents led by the Chicago Board 
of Trade and opponents of the pro- 
posal for wholesale readjustment in 
existing export freight tariffs and the 
level and structure of the gather- 
ing grain rates to Chicago were giv- 
en an opportunity to present briefs, 
beth written and oral 


A most comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the Chicago Board of 
Trade’s contention, prepared under 
the supervision of J. S. Chartrand, 
manager of the exchange's trans- 
portation department, was made 
by Carl Lessing, the department's 
assistant manager. Space limita- 
tions naturally prevent the repro- 
duction in full of either the board 
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Chicago Board of Trade Asks 
For Export Rate Adjustments 


By F. C. BISSON 
Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


of trade’s proposal or of those who 
took the opposite viewpoint, so 
only some of the more salient 
points brought out by the various 
presentations can be covered here. 


After delineating in detail numer- 
ous points bearing on Chicago's pre- 
eminent rail, water and storage fa- 
cilities, Mr. Lessing stressed that the 
combination of geographical factors, 
plus the ingenuity of its grain trad- 
ers, has made Chicago the great mar- 
ket that it is. In addition, Chicago 
has now become a world port and, in 
its new status, is asking only that it 
be treated equitably in relation to 
other ports. 


“The Chicago Board of Trade,” 
said Mr. Lessing, “has no quarrel 
with the rail carriers in their at- 


tempts to meet their competition, but 
we do take emphatic exception to 
the manner in which they accomplish 
this means . The export grain 
rate from Decatur, Ill., to Baltimore, 
for example, was reduced from 50¢ 
to 37¢ and the rate on soybeans was 


reduced from 72¢ to 38¢. The com- 
parable domestie grain rate which 
applies on soybeans is 78¢ thus 


rate is 47% of the 
the soybean ex- 


the export grain 
domestic rate and 
port rate is only 49% of the domes- 
tic rate; curiously enough, not one 
soybean or corn processor grain mill- 
er or feed manufacturer objected to 
this or to any of the other export 
grain rate adjustments.” 


Pursuing the subject further, Mr. 
Lessing mentioned that in a reply 
given the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the question = of 
Chicago petitions of protest, the 
Eastern carriers’ defense was that 
“the new rates were compensa- 
tory” and in so doing, made no 
apologies for the new rate level. 


“The rail carriers,” states the board 
of trade brief, “gave a great deal of 
these grain export 
ADJUSTMENTS, pace 


service on rates 


(Turn to 





Martin M. McGuire 


VICE PRESIDENT—Screw Convey- 
or Corp., Hammond, Ind., recently 
announced the election of Martin M. 
McGuire as vice president of its 
wholly owned subsidiary, Screw Con- 
veyor Pacific Corp. Mr. McGuire 
joined Screw Conveyor Corp. in 1955 
as district sales manager in the 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky territory. In June, 1956, he was 
transferred to the Screw Conveyor 
*acific Corp. plant in Santa Clara, 
Cal. Two years later he was promot- 
ed to plant manager and now as- 
sumes the added duties of vice presi- 
dent. 





EXPORTS 
Increased interest on 
buyers boosted Ca- 
nadian rye exports to 1,426,000 bu 
for the initial two months of the 
current crop year compared with an 
outward movement of only 402,000 
bu. to all countries in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. The August-Sep- 
tember movement this year included 
1,367,000 bu. for the U.S. while only 
191,000 bu. were shipped south of 
the international boundary in the 
same period last year. The only oth- 
er destination listed to the end of 
September was the U.K 


CANADIAN RYE 
WINNIPEG 
the part of US 








25 YEARS WITH MERCK—W. A. (Bill) Rothermel (right), Chicago, sales 
representative for Merck & Co., Inc., receives a wrist watch from Dr. W. H. 
McLean, Merck president, in honor of Mr. Rothermel’s 25 years with the 
company. Born on an Iowa farm, Mr. Rothermel received a master of science 
degree in agriculture from the University of Wisconsin in 1982 and served on 
the university staff for two years before joining Merck. He has participated 
in the development or use of iodine, manganese, B vitamins and antibiotics 


in feeds. 


November 3, 1959 
Pillsbury Reports 
Louisville Plant 
May Be Closed 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Paul S. Gerot, 
president of the Pillsbury Co., stated 
Nov. 3, that his company may be 
forced to close its Louisville flour 
mill, located at 912 East Broadway. 

Mr. Gerot told about 100 business 
and civic leaders attending a luncheon 
in Brown Hotel that the mill “has 
reached a state of obsolescence where 
further renovation is no longer prac- 
tical." He added that “Pillsbury is 
not only prepared, but willing and 
anxious to build a new and modern 
flour mill in Louisville.” 

The company’s board of directors 
has approved a capital appropriation 
for the project, he reported, and en- 
gineering studies have been made. 

Further action must be postponed, 
pending outcome of a suit brought 
against the company by the Federal 
Trade Commission to separate Bal- 
lard Obelisk flour and the Broadway 
property from Pillsbury. The suit, in- 
stituted in 1952, charges that Pills- 
bury’s acquisition of these properties 
in 1951 was in violation of Section 7 
of the Clayton Act. 

Will Continue Efforts 

“Pillsbury will continue to make 
every effort to overcome the obstacles 
which block us and to bring this new 
mill into being,” Mr. Gerot said. 

Rogers C. B. Morton, a director of 
the Pillsbury Co. and a former officer 
of Ballard, pointed out that prior to 
its alignment with Pillsbury, Ballard’s 
management had planned a new flour 
mill at the Broadway location 

“When we built the bulk storage 
bins down there in the late ‘40's, our 
plans were far enough along so that 
we actually had footings for the new 
flour mill put into the ground,” he 
said. “That was as far as we got, 
however, because we simply couldn't 
get the capital to go further.” He told 
the community leaders that Ballard 
did not enjoy a substantial share of 
the market at the time it joined 
Pillsbury. 

Southeast Business 
“In 1946 Ballard had about 7% of 


the family flour business in the 
Southeast,"’ Mr. Morton said. ‘“How- 
ever, by 1951 this had dropped to a 


mere 3 to 4%. At that time, Pillsbury 
also had about 3° of the family flour 
sales in the Southeast. Together we 
had only 6 or 7% of the 
these 13 states, which is about equal 
to the business which Ballard alone 
enjoyed in 1946. Although we have 
tried mighty hard to build our busi- 
ness since 1951, we don't believe our 
share of this market has changed 
substantially in all those years.” “We 
certainly can't from these facts 
how competition could possibly have 
been injured by our joining together 
he added 
Unrealistic Approach 


business in 


see 


is wholly 
age of big labor, 
big and aggres 
competition, to 


Mr. Gerot commented, “It 
unrealistic in this 
big government and 
sive international 
penalize bigness in business when no 
injury to competition is involved.” 

Pointing out that Russia plans to 
operate through big entities in the 
flour milling business in an effort to 
capture world markets, Mr. Gerot 
said that the Russians will not be 
successfully opposed by an industrial 
system which is artificially stunted in 
its growth at home 
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Barter of Haitian 
Bauxite for Wheat 
From U.S. Reported 


WASHINGTON A barter ar- 
rangement whereby U.S. hard wheat 
would be exchanged for bauxite from 
the republic of Haiti has been re- 
ported here from overseas sources. 

The transaction would involve the 
exchange of approximately 80,000 
tons of hard wheat from the US., 
involving $6 million, for bauxite from 
the Haitian division of Reynolds Met- 
als Co. 

This exchange with Reynolds Met- 
als for its bauxite will represent 
flour production for a period of about 
18 months and is said to give the 
local mill in Haiti, Societe Haitienne 
de Minoterie, exclusive use of U.S 
wheat during the period. The local 
flour milling company wil) grind the 
wheat. 

The Haitian mill reportedly is part 
of the property holdings of Clinton 
T. Murchinson, Texas oil magnate. It 
was originally scheduled to start up 
in the fall of 1957, but the actual op- 
eration involved a number of delays 
which kept it from operating for 
some months after that period 

In May of 1958 the 
mill was subjected to 
attention, including an incident in 
which the American manager of it 
was shot at, although not injured 
About the same time, the mill dock 
was sabotaged, reportedly by local 
dockworkers fearful of a reduction in 
labor demands if flour imports de- 
clined as a result of operations of 
the new mill. 

The mill was started with a daily 
capacity of 3,500 sacks. As 
the factors accompanying its begin- 
ning operations, the government of 
Haiti instituted the duty on import- 
ed flour as a protective measure to 
2% times the old rate, or to one 
of the highest duties in the world 


Haitian flour 
considerable 


one of 


———SREAD iS THE STAFF F Fe 


Robert A. Laughlin, 
Father of Baking 


Executive, Dies 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y Robert A 
Laughlin, 82, former bakery manager 
for the Continental Baking Co., died 
Oct. 28, at Tarrytown Hall. Services 
were held the following day in Tarry- 
town 

Mr. Laughlin, the father of R 
Newton Laughlin, Continental presi- 
dent, was born in western Grundy 
County, Ill. While an employee of the 
Milwaukee Railroad in Kansas City, 
he became a friend of M. Lee Mar- 
shall, then an executive with the 
Campbell Baking Co., who persuaded 
him to enter the baking business as 
manager of the Campbell bakery in 
St. Joseph, Mo., a post he assumed 
in 1919 

The Campbell firm was one of the 
baking concerns which merged with 
Continental Baking Co. in 1925, and 
in September of that year Mr. Laugh- 
lin became manager of Continental's 
Omaha bakery, retaining that 
tion until he retired in 1946 

Following the death of his wife 
Mrs. Mary Ellen (Keefner) Laughlin, 
he resided in San Bernardino, Cal. He 
came to Tarrytown two years ago 

He is survived by a brother, Clin- 
ton J. Laughlin, of Los Angeles; a 
sister, Mrs. Connie Le Marre of Bal- 
boa, Cal., his son, R. Newton Laugh- 
lin, and three grandchildren 


posl- 
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BIDS ACCEPTED 
FOR UAR FLOUR 


* 


WASHINGTON — Bids on 50,000 
tons of hard red winter wheat flour 
for December export to the United 
Arab Republic were accepted Nov. 2. 
The successful bidders 
ties involved are: 

The Pillsbury 
20,000 tons. 

Burrus Mills, 
10,000 tons. 

Mitsui Co.—10,000 tons. 

Goffe & Carkener, 
City—10,000 tons. 

The 
Was $72.30 a ton. 


and quanti- 


Ce., Minneapolis— 


Inc., Kansas City— 


Inc., Kansas 


acceptable bid in each Case 
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GMI Chalks Up a ‘First-Ever’ 
By Televising Stockholders’ 
Meetings in Seven Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS — A “first-time- 
ever” record was coralled by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oct. 29 when the 
first closed circuit TV stockholder 
meeting blanketed the company's 
owners from coast with 
simultaneous telecasts in seven key 
cities. No other U.S. corporation 
thought up this one before and the 
operation, carried 
out with the usual GMI precision, 
could be the harbinger of similar 
events in the future. 


coast to 


success of the 


Stars of the show were Gerald S 
Kennedy, chairman of the board, wh« 


presided in New York, and Charles 





Wayne G. 


Martin, Retired Vice President, 


Miller Publishing Company, Dies at 61 


NEW YORK Martin, 


Jr., retired vice 


Wayne G 
president, director 
and eastern states manager of The 
Miller Publishing Co., died at Green- 
wich, Conn., Nov. 2. He was 61 years 
old 

Mr. Martin is 
Funeral Home, Greenwich 
Services will be 11 a.m. Nov 
Christ Episcopal Church, East 
nam Ave., Greenwich 

Mr. Martin retired from active duty 
in April, 1954, to facilitate recovery 
from an illness that had partially in 
capacitated him during the previous 
year. Although his health was steadily 
gaining to the point that he 
again becoming more active in the 
affairs of the baking and flour mill- 
ing industries to which he had de 
voted a long career, an accident Nov 
1 resulted in a head injury and he 
died the following day 

Mr. Martin, born in Salina 
in 1898, started his career with The 
Miller in the Kansas City office in 
1920 following his discharge from the 
army at the close of World War I 
He was sent to St. Louis as manager 
of that office the following year and 
remained in that capacity until 1929 
when he was transferred to New 
York to take charge of that office. He 
continued as manager of the New 
York office until his retirement 

During the span of the past 39 
years, Wayne Martin became a well 
known figure in practically every 
branch of the many industries served 
through the journals published by his 
company. In unselfish devotion to 
these industries he loved so well, he 
served in many capacities in industry 


Knapps 
Conn 


lying at 


was 


Kansas 


and allied associations 

Mr. Martin natural 
ability for industry organizational 
work and served as secretary of many 
groups in the baking and milling 
fields. He was probably best known 
for his work with the National Asso 
ciation of Flour Distributors which 
he served as secretary-treasurer over 
a span of 23 years during which time 
he became one of the best known fig- 
ures in flour distributing channels 

In addition, he served as secretary 
of the Missouri Master Bakers Assn 
for 5 years, the St. Louis Flour Club 
for 8 years, New York Division No. 5 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
for 8 years and secretary-treasuret 
of the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors for 13 years 

In connection with these industry 


possessed a 


association posts he established 
reputation through the years as 
columnist writing regular series for 
The Northwestern Miller and The 
American Baker, with items keyed to 
the problems of bakery sales and flow 
merchandising 

Prior to his start in the field of 
as a cub reporter with the 
Star, M1 


University of 


journalism 
Kansas City 
student at the 
Throughout his life he was active in 
the American Legion, civic work and 
charity and community drives. His 
recent 


Martin was a 
Kansas 


most work in this connection 


was with the Greenwich Chamber of 
Commerce in secretarial and publicity 
capacities and handling of legislative 
matters likely iffect the chamber's 
activities 

Mr. Mart member of the 
Bakers C ) I of New York 
Pennsylvania ille ind Feed Deal 
ers Assn. and the Eastern Federation 
of Feed Merchants in addition 
memberships in the many assoc! 


with the baking and flour 


to his 
itions 


connected 
milling industries 

For approximately the past five 
resident of 
Greenwich, Conn where he lived 
his wife, Evelyn M. Martin, who 
1 long career with The Mil 

er serving in a secretarial capacity in 


the New York 
years 


years he had been i 


with 


also had : 


nearly 25 


Wayne G. Martin, 


H. Bell, president, who made Minne 
apolis his base of operations 

And viewers, including a_ public 
telecast in Minnesota and adjacent 
areas over WCCO-TV~—-the call 
letters were derived from the name 
of Washburn-Crosby Co., ancesior « 
GMI—heard Mr. Bell 
Spike Kennedy, in an 
aside, on. his birthday 
that day 

Out-Sullivaning another good Irish 
man, Mr. Kennedy introduced mem- 
bers of the audience, all GMI direc- 
There was a beaming Harry A 
Bullis, retired board chairman; J 
F. Bell, founder of the compn 
Leslie N. Perrin, another retired top 
official; Putnam D. McMillan, a vet- 
eran of 56 years and Walter 
R. Barry 

In addition to statements from the 
leading officials, the video audi 
ences heard questions from the floor 
Phillip Getty, a New York cab driver, 
asked Mr. Kennedy what he (Mr 
had gained from the recent 
split which saw his holdings 
from the original purchase 
of five to 15. Said Mr. Kennedy: “The 
main thing gained was market- 
ability. More people are going to be 
interested in General Mills, because 
this have added a 
thousand new share owners.” 


State 


cong ul 
unrehearsed 
which fell on 


tors 


service 


two 


Getty) 
share 


he wosted 


you 


since split we 


Stock Holdings 

Perennial question asker Lewis Gil 
bert wanted to know what percentage 
of stock is owned by officers and di- 
rectors, the amount the largest stock- 
holder owns and the average holding 
of shares per owner in the company 
Called upon to answer was GMI's R 
FE. Nutting who explained: “Officers 
and General Mills own 
than 4% of the out- 
and less than 
The larg- 


about 


directors of 
slightly more 
standing common stock 
1% of the preferred stock 
preferred owns 
6°) of the total, whereas the largest 
holder of pe 


est holder of 


common owns between 2 
GMI-TYV, page 4 


21.37 Million Cwt. 
Flour Produced 


In September 


Wheat 
was 21 
1,018,000 

working day, it has 


WASHINGTON 
duction in September 
cw averaging 


flour pro- 
371.000 
cwt a 
been reported 
by the Bureau of the Census, U.S 
Department of Commerce. This com- 
pared with an average output a work 
ing day of 978,000 ecwt. in August 
and 1,024,000 ewt. in September of 
1958 
Wheat flour mills in September 
operated at 91.5% of capacity com- 
pared with 88.1‘ in August and 
93 2% in September of 1958 
In September wheat flour 
ground 48,945,000 bu. wheat, com- 
pared with 46,869,000 bu. in August 
Wheat offal output was 408,949 tons 
These represent the pro 
duction of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the 
reported by 282 mills 
capacity of 401 cwt. or 
estimated 


mills 


figures 


totals 
having 
more 
The esti- 
survey 


were 

a daily 
and the balance 
mated 
of the 


based on a 
1950 


portion is 
smaller mills in 
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Flour Markets Become Lively 
As Bakers Extend Holdings 
Another 120 Days Ahead 


KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 
Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


| pe buying in fairly heavy vol- 


By 


ume—involving both springs and 
hard winter types—kept the markets 
lively throughout most of the seven- 
day period ending Nov. 2. It subsided 
Oct. 30, leaving a void in which do- 
mestic prices began to move upward 
because of wheat market pressures 
involving tight supplies and the gov- 
ernment's loan storage program. All 
told, however, it was one of the most 
active weeks for the markets since 
the heavy buying which occurred in 
August 

In traditional procession, the large 
chain and independent bakers found 
millers of Southwest flours willing to 
talk business close to price levels at 
which bookings were made near the 
opening of the crop year. 

Most chains, as a result of this, 
took on an additional 30 to 60-day 
supply of Southwest flour, filling out 
their holdings to a full 120 days. By 
the time the push was ended Oct. 26, 
mills were tallying sales of 4 to 5 
million sacks of hard winter wheat 
flour 

Spring wheat bakers and jobbers, 
observing the activity in the South- 
west, became active about Oct. 27, 
building their interest to a peak on 
Oct. 28 and 29, after which it dropped 
precipitously. Spring wheat flour sales 
reached well over 2 million sacks, and 
some estimates went as high as 2.5 
million 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 323% of five-day capa- 


city for last week, compared with 
112% for mills of the spring wheat 
area. Sales by soft wheat mills, in 
view of fairly heavy bookings a few 


weeks ago, remained light 

In addition to the good round of 
bakery flour buying in both the 
Southwest and the spring wheat mills 
irea, there was a decided pick up in 
export sales, particularly by the gov- 
ernment for its foreign and domestic 
relief programs 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 110% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 112% 
the preceding week and 112% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Buyers of Springs 
Make Commitments 


Buyers of spring wheat bakery 
types moved into the market in 
strength Oct. 28 and 29, taking be- 


tween 2 million and 2.5 million sacks 
of flour. Generally, extensions in- 
volved adding 120-day supplies to the 
ends of old contracts. This, in effect, 
will enable most bakers and jobbers 
to get along without additional com- 
mitments until January and February 


a few even into March. Prices at 
which springs moved were close to 
the level at which buying occurred 


early in August 

The burst of buying pushed sales 
by spring wheat mills for the week to 
112% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with only 427 the previous 
week and 32% of capacity for the 
comparable week of last year 

With the cessation of buying Oct 
30, nominal quotations for bakery 
flour at Minneapolis began to climb 


back to a more equitable relationship 





with cash wheat prices. As a result of 
this, bakery flour prices on Oct. 30 
were 4¢ over the close on Oct. 23. 
With a gain of 3¢ in cash wheat on 
Nov. 2, nominal flour quotations 
jumped another 3¢. In both cases, the 
increases made little impression on 
bakers and jobbers, and the market 
remained dull and featureless. 

New sales of family flour, also, 
were few and far between. With no 
promotional activity currently under 
way, mills are busy filling order back- 
logs. Prices were steady at existing 
levels. 

The strong current pace of produc- 
tion has tended to bring a little more 
spring wheat clears on the market, 
with a consequent softening under- 
tone creeping into this area of the 
market 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 102% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 104% a week earlier and 111% 
a year ago. Production by mills of 
the interior Northwest was at 108% 
of capacity, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 117% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 106% of capacity, com- 
pared with 106% a week earlier and 
115% a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 30, 100 lb. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.44@5.54, 
spring short patent $5.54 @5.64, spring 
high gluten $5.84@5.94, whole wheat 
$5.44@5.54, spring first clear $4.95@ 
5.30; nationally advertised brands of 
family flour $7.20; unadvertised 
brands $5.68@5.79 (family flour in 
100 Ib. cottons.) 


Quiet Follows Brisk 
Buying in Southwest 


The spurt in bakery flour sales in 
the Southwest ended after several 
days of widespread booking, mostly 
for 60-day needs. The build up in 
volume, which started slowly, 
went on all of last week, and the 


sales 





STERN MILLER 


oe 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














final total of bookings appeared to 
be between 4 and 5 million sacks. 


The average of mill bookings last 
week was 323% of capacity, com- 


pared with 150% the previous week 
and 40% a year ago. 

With few exceptions bakers have 
now covered their needs through Feb- 
ruary. A few went beyond that into 
March, but not many were willing to 
extend their purchases into a poten- 
tial carrying charge period. One of 
the large chains and a number of in- 
dependents did not buy anything ad- 
ditional last week, being a bit better 
covered ahead than the average. 
Otherwise, the buying was general 
throughout the industry 

Family flour sales were moderate, 
although there was some _ private 
brand purchasing done. Many mills 
did not urge their customers to buy 
and have not raised their prices as 
did the nationally advertised brands 
a short time ago. 

Mill operations continue at a high 
level. Shipping directions are reported 
good generally. 

Following the sales, current quota- 
tions on bakery flour were advanced, 
MARKETS, 


(Turn to page 44) 





Semolina Sales Slow, Prices Firm; Good 
Mill Grind Absorbs Available Offerings 


'; ae same factors which have 
dominated trading activity in 
the semolina and durum markets for 
several weeks continued to control 
trade thinking in the seven-day peri- 
od ending Nov. 2. These included a 
steady demand for durum offerings, a 
lack of interest in new sales of semo- 
lina, and firm prices for both com- 
modities. 

Macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
have backlogs on which to draw for 
approximately another 60 days, and 


with semolina considerably higher 
than it was when earlier bookings 
were made, there is little incentive 


to take on additional supplies at this 
time. No. 1 bulk semolina continued 
to be quoted at $6.40, carlots Minne- 
apolis 

Mills, for their part, continue to 
Same time picking up all available of- 
ferings of durum. Receipts at Minne- 
apolis last week amounted to 186 
cars, a bit below average for a five- 
day run, but without creating any 








apparent scramble for supplies. An- 
other 45 cars were reported in Nov. 2 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 119% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 135% 
the previous week and 148% for the 
comparable period a year ago 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 30 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better $2.446@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.45@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.44@2.46 
Medium No. | durum or better 2.41@2.45 
Medium No. 2 durum or better et $ 44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.38@2.43 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week 
S-day wk Wily % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

Pacity duction pacity 

Oct. 25-Nov. | 177,500 210,652 119 

Previous week 163,500 *220,682 135 

Year ago 156,500 232,241 148 

Crop year 

production 

July |I-Nov. |, 1959 2,958,550 

July |-Nov, 2, 1958 3,200,150 


*Revised 
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Millfeeds Stronger 
As Colder Weather 
Stimulates Buyers 


HE advent of colder weather 
with a consequent decline in 
available pastures, put strength into 
millfeed markets across the country 
in the seven-day period ending Nov 
2. Of significance was the fact that 
substantial price increases were re- 
ported in spite of a fairly high level 
of flour mill grind 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 53,890 tons of millfeed week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 55,568 tons 
in the previous week and 55,113 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 


last 


Minneapolis: Improved demand for 


wheat millfeeds from the dairy and 
beef cattle industries gave a lusty 
push to local prices last week. The 
pace of activity was described best 
as steady, rather than aggressive 
Quotations Nov. 2: Sacked bran 
$36.50 (up $1.50), bulk $32.50 (up 
$2); sacked middlings $37@38 (up 
$242.50), bulk $334@34 (up $2.50); 


red dog $47 (up $1) 

Kansas City: Stronger prices domi- 
nated the millfeed market in the 
week ended Nov. 2. Demand pushed 
values up 75¢ to $2.50 ton 


Despite good operating levels of 
area flour mills, millfeed was not 
plentiful. Bulk middlings and bran 


posted the sharpest advances, but at 
the end of the period 
seemed to be harder to find than bulk 
Feed mixers are finding business 
rather spotty, but colder weather and 
deteriorating pastures have improved 
demand from the country trade 
Quotations Nov. 2, Sacked 


sacked feeds 


carlots 


bran $3650@37.25 (up 75¢), sacked 
shorts $38.75@39.50 (up $1.50); bulk 
bran $32@32.75 (up $1), bulk mid- 


dlings $34.56@35.75 (up $2.50), bulk 
shorts $34.50 @ 35.25 (up $2.25) 
Chicago: The week 
further price upsurge in both stand- 
ard middlings and bran. For the first 
occasion in a long time, sacked bran 
and middlings were selling at the 
same price. On the other hand, while 
these two were spiraling up- 
ward, red dog lagged and was actu- 
illy quoted at lower than a 


witnessed a 


feeds 


prices 
week 


ago 


There was something of an anoma- 


ly in the millfeed situation during 
the current week; although prices 
were moving higher, the domestic 
demand was not really active. There 
has been a great deal of talk about 
the potential export demand for 
feeds as a whole and this, more than 


anything else, seems to have formed 
the background for price upturns 

Quotations Oct. 30: Bulk standard 
middlings $38 sacked middlings 
$42.50; bulk bran $36.50 37 
$42.50; bulk red dog $43 
$46 50 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
all types of millfeed 
ferings of shorts were 


sacked 


sacked 


good fol 
week. Of- 
extremely lim- 


was 


last 


ited. Bran and middlings were light 
for immediate shipment. Quotations 
Oct. 30, burlaps: Bran S46, gray 


shorts $484 48.50, bulk middlings $44 
delivered Texas common points; $2 
higher on bran; $2 to $2.50 up on 
shorts and 40¢ higher on middlings 
compared with the previous week 
St. Louis: Millfeeds 
tered good continuing 
(Turn t MILLFEED, 


igain regis- 


the ral- 


gains 
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Wheat Futures Hold Strength 
Due to Brisk Export Demand 


‘oe combination of tight sup- 
plies, brisk export demand and 
heavy flour buying helped to keep 
wheat futures highest 
point of the current contract period 
at the major markets in the seven-day 
period ending Nov. 2. However, with 
the return of dullness to the flour 
markets at the end of the period 
there was some concern that the high- 
er level of prices would bring out ad- 
ditional supplies of farm-stored 
wheat and, in turn, soften the cur- 
rent price structure 

Closing 
Nov 2 
S$? 00% 
July 


close to the 


prices of wheat futures 
were: Chicago—Decembe! 
March $2.045,, May $2.01, 
$1.83, @1.83, September 
$1.8512; Kansas City—Decembe! 
$2.0242, March $2.05, May $2.00, July 
$1.8342; Minneapolis—December 
$2.15% @ % May $2.12%, July 
$2.08 54 

Flour buying 
and the spring wheat mills area last 
week brought mills and merchan- 
disers into the market for supplies to 
cover the increased flour mill grinds 
expected in the weeks ahead. The re- 
sult fairly sturdy bulge in 
prices at midweek. However, the un- 
dertone turned softer Oct. 30 as flour 
buying dried up and wheat buyers 
completed their necessary hedging 
transactions. 

Substantial exports, however, kept 
futures fairly strong, and there ap- 
pears to be a promise of more to 
come. Pakistan purchased 540,000 bu 
U.S. wheat and was in the market 
for 750,000 bu. more; West Germany 
was in the market for 2,240,000 bu 
U.S. wheat and Yugoslavia was ex- 
pected to ask offers on 750,000 bu 
Some of the most brisk activity ap- 
peared to be taking place in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where the wheat 
market experienced one of the most 
active weeks in some time 

On the bearish side, the outlook for 
newly seeded wheat in the Southwest 
good, with moisture ample 
along in good 


in both the Southwest 


was a 


was very 

and the crop coming 
time 

Springs Strong 

Spring bread wheat cash 

moved to higher ground as mills and 

buyers searched for supplies 


prices 


order 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Nov. 2 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. J.aw- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 2¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 


above 





following the fairly heavy flour sales 
which occurred Oct. 28 and 29. As a 
result of the increased flour business, 
premiums went up 2¢ 
last week 

The cash spring wheat 
ceived added pressure trom 
government flour 
curred last week 
pressure from the U 
Agriculture's report of 
loan at nearly 235 
through September 
the loan 


total 
because it 


in all categories 


market re- 
the heavy 
orders which oc- 
Also, there was 
S. Department of 
under 
million bushels 
The impact of 
was decidedly bullish 

confirmed trade thinking 
which has leaned for some time to- 
ward a concern over the tight holding 


wheat 


policies of wheat producers 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week totaled 1,820 cars (including 64 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account) 

The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.99% 
compared with 14.06 for the com- 

last year 

On Oct. 30, No. 1 dark northern 
spring wheat or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat on the Minneapolis spot mar- 
ket traded at 5¢ over the basic De 
cember future for ordinary protein 
and for wheat of 11 protein; 12° 
protein wheat was 7¢ over; 13% 
10¢ over; 14% was 12@13¢ over; 15% 
was 15@16¢ over; and 16% was 18G 
wheat of 17% protein 
the basic future 
mate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minne ipolis Oct 0 
is wn in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 


parable week of 


was 


19¢ over and 
OA 


was 21@22¢ over 
The approx 


factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

Ordinary 
Protein 2 
Protein 2 
Protein 2 
Protein 2 2 
Protein 2.30'/. @2.31 
3 
3 


7) 


@22® 


Protein 


Protein 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scole 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 
One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib 


Prices Drop 
Kansas City hard winter wheat 
cash prices dipped %¢ to 2\%¢ bu. in 
the week ended Nov. 2. The 
part of the decline occurred in pre- 
ilues slipping %%¢ to 2¢ on 
The option was off %eé¢ 


rreatest 


miums 
many 
to \%¢ 

Most of the 
end of the period when 
exceed demand 
believed to figure in this 
situation. Selling by 


types 
loss occurred at the 
supplies 
seemed to Several 
factors are 
interior elev 
tors to make room for corn, milo and 
being harvested is 
tioned as one factor Also, recent 
higher wheat prices are said to have 
encouraged selling 

Receipts last week at Kansas City 
totaled 451 cars, compared with 454 
the previous week and 394 a year agi 
Mills were inclined to 
modest amounts of 
and baking quality wheat. Merchan 
disers generally remained on the side 
lines or took only small amounts 
blending quality grain 

Premiums showing the most weak 
ness were those for 12% to 14% pr 
tein wheat. On the high side of the 
range, these types lost 2¢ bu. On the 
low side, losses for wheat with 13° 
to 14% protein were 1¢, while th 
12 and 12.50% grains were steady 


soybeans 


men 


absorb only 


selective 


urrent 
OUT 
roduction 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Re: 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


ors of 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of a! 
mills the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Oct. 25- Oct. 26 ¢ ] Oct. 29 
Nov. |! *Previous Nov. 2 < Nov. 5 
1959 week 1958 1956 
749 944 772,376 832,553 713,708 715,285 
604 306 1,618,171 1,520,646 1,330,916 1,425,148 
50!1.598 554.240 567,465 568.919 579,820 
671,836 623,034 592,554 561,619 564.837 
514,981 478,305 535,674 326,811 316,219 
042,665 26 4,048 892 3,501,973 3,601.38! 
output 80 80 75 75 75 


053,33! 657 
586 899 568 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
Pp ‘ Coast 


of tota US 


U.S. production 


this month 


Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | to———— 
t. 25 Oct. 26 Oct. 27 Oct. 29 
Dv Previous Nov. 2 Nov. 3 Nov. 5 Nov. |, Nov. 2 
1959 week 1958 1957 1956 1959 1958 
06 06 ! 10 107 2,727,308 12,823,574 
24 25 0 109 25,237,466 25,083,742 
96 112 | ! 122 9,048 685 9,789,400 
04 97 2 99 ».942.828 10,104,033 
0 03 89 8 040,586 7,085,630 


106 65,996,873 64,886,379 
NORTHWEST Year ago 068 800 1,265,850 118 
Minneapolis Two years ago 032,000 1,046,796 10! 
average 105 
aver ge 98 


Five-year 
5-day week our ‘ Ten-year 
spacity > "Revised 
234.0 
231,00 BUFFALO 
23 5-day week Flour % ca- 
apacity output pacity 
522,000 501,598 
Previous week 493 500 554,240 
Year ago 493.500 567,465 
Minnesota n Two years ago 475,000 568.919 
Dakota f Five-year average 


Ten-year average 


Oct. 25-Nov 


Flour 
output 
510.905 
"532,193 
576,45! 
464 837 gine 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


IHlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ca 
capacity output pacity 

643,750 671,836 104 

643,750 *623.034 97 

643,750 592,554 92 

570,250 561,619 95 
average 89 
average fa 


Oct. 25-Nov. ! 

SOUTHWEST Previous week 
Kansos City Year ago 
: Two years ago 
5-day week Flour & ca Five-year 
ty output Ten-year 
221,750 272,415 *Revised 

750 *288 621 

750 254.796 

500 284,120 


pea 
is 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
a California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Flour % ca 
output pacity 
514.98! 110 
"478,305 103 
535.674 115 
326,811 104 


5-day week 
capacity 
466 500 
466 500 
466 500 
315,000 


Reoresentative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) C 


+. 25-Nov. |! 
Jay week Flour Previous week 
af ty output 
068 890 1,331,891 
668.800 *! 329.550 


Year ago 
Two years ago 
*Revised 





li, ¢ livered Texas common points. Wheat 

of 13% protein was selling at a pre 
reported Nov. 2 as mium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% protein 
114 @214¢4 bu. over at a premium of 4¢. Exporters were 
option of $2.02%: bidding $2.2314@2.24% delivered at 
12° the Gulf. Demand 
port. Offerings were light 

Wheat 

Northwest 
loan level and 
wheat 


wheat lost 


ums were 

Ordinary 
basic December 
was good for ex- 


514¢ over: 
12.50% protein 
P17¢: 13.50% 
protein 9@ 


business in the Pacific 
prices i¢ ahove 
provided a flood of 
ite range of cash Japan bought four 
Kansas City Oct. 30 cargoes of white and one of hard red 
winter for November shipment; Ko 
two cargoes of white for 
and Formosa 


protel 7 


P19¢, and 14° pushed 


purchases 


iccompanying table 


$2.03',@2.33 
02'/2@2.32 
00'/2 @2.30 
1.98'/2@2.28 
03'.@2.04 
02' @2.04 in the 
01'%2@2.03 
00 


2@2.02 


rea bought 
Nov ember 
1.000 tons of white 

In 1ddition it the 
week, the United Arab Republic was 
market for three cargoes of 
wheat and one to three car 
flour, although the flour 
were expected to go else- 


shipment 


close of the 


white 
roes of 
bookings 


where 


1 hard wheat 
$2.37@2.38 de 
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Millers Advisory 
Council to Meet 
At Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
Millers Advisory Council to the De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling 
Industries at Kansas State Univer- 
sity will meet at Waters Hall at 
K-State here Nov. 4. Several subjects 
scheduled for discussion. R. B. 
(Kansas) Flour Mills 
the council. 

The first subject on the agenda 
is a report of the student recruit- 
ment committee by Earl Cross, Colo- 


are 
Laing, Abilene 


Co., is chairman of 


rado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, chairman. The report will in- 
clude (a) the fact that the number 


of new students enrolled in the mill- 
ing technology curriculum this year 
is the seme as for the previous year, 
and therefore, considerable thought 
needs to be given to ways in which 
young men can be per- 
have an interest in an 
education leading to employment in 
the milling industry; (b) discussion 
of the publication of a new brochure 
which can be given to prospective 
students 


competent 
suaded to 


Second on the agenda will be a 
the scholarship committee 
by C. R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn., chairman. The re- 
port will cover (a) the present status 
of the scholarship program and (b) 
a general the scholar- 
ship program and plans for the fu- 
ture 

Next will be a report of the cur 
riculum committee by James McNeil, 
the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, chair- 


report of 


discussion of 


man Suggested changes in the train- 
n’ program will be welcomed. This 
suject will be followed by a report 
of the millers short course commit- 
tee by Donald S. Eber, executive 
ce president of the Association of 
Operative Millers, chairman. This 
part of the program calls for a dis- 
cussion to determine how soon a 


short course should be contemplated 


ind whom it should serve 


General Discussion 

The agenda calls for a general dis- 
probably immediately follow- 
nex lunch, to permit the university 
admin stration to discuss the present 


cussion 


tatus of the new building and the 
prebable building completion date 
This will be an opportunity for other 
tems of ‘neral interest to the coun- 
cl to be discussed with the univer- 
sity staff 

Since the Millers National Fed 
eration committee, headed by John 
Vanier, Western Star Mill Co., Sa 
lina, Kanses, appointed to consider 
the problems of the milling depart 
ment, has been invited to participate 
in the meeting, it has been suggest 
ed that there be an opportunity to 
discus; the fund raising and equip 


ment contributions for the new build 


ing 


As a final item of business, it is 
expected that Mr. McNeil will re 
port also on the milling equipment 
committee work, since he is chair 


man of the equipment subcomittee of 
MNF which is headed by Mr. Vanier 


BREAD 1S THE STAF 


Seaboard Dividends 


BOSTON Quarterly 
ments of 7'se share 
dividend of 10¢ share were declared 
Oct. 26 by the Seaboard Allied Mill 
ing Corp., Boston, on common 
of the company, payable Dec. 10 to 
record Nov. 25 


lividend pay 
and an extra 


stock 


shareholders of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





HIGH LEVEL TALKS—Talking milling business—the pro and the con—are 
left to right: Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., vice president of 


AOM; Ralph Bouskill, Maple Leaf, 


1 former president of the association; 


Donald 8S. Eber, executive vice president of AOM, and Lyle P. Mertz, General 


Mills, Inec., another former prexy. 


Joint AOM-AACC Meeting in Montreal 


Millers 
eastern 


and cereal 
Canada and 
part of the US., 
accompanied by allied tradesmen 
from as far away as Minneapolis, 
Kansas City and Chicago moved en 
masse into French Canada _ recent- 
ly. They received a warm welcome 
in Montreal, the Paris of the New 
World, but their interest was not in 
le joie de vivre but in the flour mill- 
ing business 

The occasion was the ninth annual 
trans-border meeting of the Niagara 
District No. 8 of the Association of 
Operative Millers; Toronto Section 
No. 11 of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists and the Niagara 
Frontier Section No. 6 of AACC 
High the meeting was a 


MONTREAL 
chemists from 
the northeastern 


spot of 





USDA Export Report 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture reports that 
wheat and wheat-flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 


trade during the week October 
1959, were as follows: 


port 


21-27, 


the payment-in- 
kind program, for the week to- 
taled 7,674,931 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 91,453,325 bu. 
under the cash payment 
program, for the week totaled 
227,133 ewt. (522,407 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 7,365,189 cwt. (16,939,935 
bu. wheat equivalent.) 


Wheat under 


Flour 


Sales for the corresponding period 


a year ago (Oct. 21-27, 1958) totaled 


9,757,862 bu. wheat and 325,967 cwt 
flour; cumulative (July 1, 1958-Oc- 
tober 28, 1958) 101,853,311 bu. wheat 
and 8,330,565 ecwt. flour 

The foregoing totals represent 


sales to countries which are members 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment as well as sales to non-member 
countries. Transactions recorded 
against Wheat Agreement obliga- 
and “special” transactions not 
so recorded, are included. 

On October 22, 1959, the depart- 
ment announced the opening of sales 
to Honduras under the 1959-60 IWA 
program 


tions, 


visit to the plants of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., and the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. (See The Miller, 
Oct. 27, page 4 for an account of 


this portion of the program.) 

The traditional welcome from man- 
agement was given by H. Norman 
Davis, president of Ogilvie. Robert 
Bryant, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 
cago, spoke on the use of phosphates 
in the food industry and gave a de- 
tailed and knowledgeable run-down 
on this important subject. L. C 
Palyi presented a paper on his in- 
vention—-a wheat slicing machine. It 
was read for him by Louis FE, Kop- 


lar, Maple Leaf Milling Co, Ltd 
The paper described the technologi- 
cal process by which grain kernels 


can be sliced into two, three or four 
determined parts according to the 
objective of the miller. The idea, it 
was said, was born in Hungary 
Food 
cnant ec 


r'rerise 


faddism brought some tren- 
mments from Miss Corinne 
director of nutrition, the 
Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada, 
and the technical sessions ended with 
a panel discussion on scientific and 
chemical controls in the milling in- 


dustry, with Robert C. Kirkwood of 
Ogilvie as moderator. There was a 
lively give and take between the 


participants and members of the au- 
dience 


A highlight of the program was 
the presentation of the essay con- 
test winners. Winner, Tony Heap, 
Ogilvie, who called his submission 
“Millers vs. Insects.” Second place 
went to Eamon P. Ferguson, Maple 
Leaf, with “Quality Control: Mill- 


ing for a Profit.’ David F. T. Austin, 
Ogilvie, took third place with his 
thesis on a maintenance control plan 

The luncheon banquet was ad- 
dressed by Donald S. Eber, AOM ex- 
ecutive vice president, and Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf, AOM vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Eber described the prog- 
ress made in the organization of the 


next annual technical conference in 
St. Louis 
Program and local arrangements 


were in the hands of Don Franklin, 
Robin Hood; George W. Smiley, Ma- 
ple Leaf; Jack W. Minier, General 
Mills, Inc.; T. C. Mills, Ogilvie, and 
Frank Rushton, Ogilvie. 
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Address of Welcome 


By H. NORMAN DAVIS 
President 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

LOUR milling, I suppose, is the 

oldest industry in existence and 
has come up from primitive begin- 
nings, but since the introduction of 
the steel roller mills in the late 1880's, 
nothing of a startling nature has oc- 
curred to alter the method of con- 
verting wheat into flour. True, there 
have been many improvements to 
existing methods such as better roll 
control, better purification, introduc- 
tion of Entoleters, better grain clean- 
ing and, of course, pneumatic con- 
veying, which is quite revolutionary, 
and has changed the character and 
size of flour mills of the future 
through providing greater economy 
of space. 

In the export markets where we 
have heretofore found a place for sur- 
plus capacity, we have a development 
which is causing considerable 
cern. Countries which, up until re- 
cent years, even recent months, have 
imported all their flour, are now aim- 
ing at self-sufficiency through estab- 
lishing their own flour milling indus- 
try, even though it may be economi- 
cally unsound. To face this we must 
bring all our technical skill to bear 
in not only improving our product, 
but in reducing the cost of producing 
it to make it more competitive. We 
are facing a challenge, a challenge 
which must be met if we are to sur- 
vive. Not only in operating techniques 
must we make progress, but we must 
also co-operate with our respective 
research departments to translate 
their findings into practical use, as 
in addition to physical milling, there 
must also be a search for greater 
knowledge of the characteristics and 
constituents of the wheat berry to 
which time and study should be given 
in order to obtain greater control in 
producing a specified flour. We are 
experiencing an ever-increasing de- 
mand by the baker and certain ex- 
port markets for a flour of very exact 
specifications, and it is up to the 
miller and the chemist to join forces 
to get the know-how to satisfy such 
demand. 

Another matter of extreme import- 
ance is that of the training of young 
men to become competent mill oper- 
ators, young men to eventually take 
your places. This is a fairly long and 
arduous course and perhaps does not 
appear very glamorous, but is re- 
warding to those who become pro- 
ficient. Not only, therefore, should 
those of you who are quaNfied and 
in a position to impart technical 
and practical knowledge, make it 
your business to do so, but in doing 


con- 


so, make it interesting and, if possi- 
ble, a little more colorful than it 
appears on the surface, so that it 


will have more appeal to young men 
This can be done by explaining the 
various steps of milling and the close 
liaison of the practical and scien- 
tific and, of course, the financial re- 
wards which naturally accrue with 
increasing competence and knowl- 
edge 

Conventions of this nature are the 
means of free exchange of ideas 
Your respective companies spend a 
lot of money sending delegates, but 
since they do so, you are evidently 
picked men who are known to have 


a thirst for knowledge, who have 
experience, and in whom your com- 
panies have the utmost confidence, 


and I know you will give the most 
serious attention to the problems 
that will be discussed and wrestled 
with in your sessions. 
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Wholesale Baking Reaches the C 





By John E. Lange 
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We must know where we are going, establish a basic 
philosophy for the next 10 years, stand on that philosophy, 
promote it and sell it — if we vacillate we're dead. 


IGHT now, I want to say we 
represent a powerful industry. 


Baking as we in the U.S. know it, 
has progressed steadily with our 
over-all economic growth. No one, 


and I am no exception, can spend a 
lifetime in any industry without be- 
ing proud of it and wanting to see 


OBB DDD DDD DI 
EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Lange is 
general manager of the American 


Bakers Cooperative, Inc. His address 
was presented before the fall meet- 


ing ard conference of the Virginia 
Bakers Council. 

—eeoerr* 
it progress. All we need today is 


some heavy thinking in continuing to 
cope with the growing pains of mod- 
ern business. 

Although we deemed many things 
impossible, we have solved them in 
the past. I know that we have the 
ability to continue to solve our pres- 


ent problems, as well as those which 
will arise in the future. 

To enter immediately into our 
problem of shrinking outlets and in- 
creasing distribution costs, it is prob- 
ably well to see what has been hap- 
pening and what is expected to hap- 
pen to the grocery business in our 
nation. 

Sources of intelligent, reliable in- 
formation tell us that by 1963 gro- 
cery stores in the U.S. will have been 
reduced from 285,000 to 200,000. In 
this diminishing number of outlets, 
supermarkets will acount for $45 bil- 


lion worth of sales, or 81% of the 
total U.S. grocery sales. And mark 
this: 75% of this supermarket vol- 
ume will be done by chain supers 


with 11 or more outlets. Let’s face 
it, food retailing is now in the hands 
of the chains. The independent gro- 
cer, as an isolated retailing operator, 
is pretty much finished. Food retail- 
ing is in the hands of the pros. 
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Should we need further evidence 
of the changes taking place in the 
food industry, we might look at 
Chart No. 1 as proof of the tremen- 
dous growth of supermarkets as tak- 
en from Progressive Grocer of April, 
1959. Let us remember also that 
there is a definite trend whereby su- 
perettes are growing into super mar- 
kets where traffic warrants such a 


change. 
CHART NO. 1 
1952 1954 1956 1958 
% % % % 
Small stores 22 i8 10 8 
Superettes 35 29 28 24 
Supermarkets 43 53 62 68 


Possibly you have not yet been af- 
fected by a_ shrinking number of 
market outlets, but two thirds of our 
nation has and it is only a matter 
of time and population growth until 
no wholesale baker will remain un- 
affected by this serious problem. 

Let us look at a condensed com- 
parison of operations for a group of 


independent bakers over a five-year 
period (Chart No. 2). 
CHART NO. 2 
1955 % 1959 % 

100-ib. production 

value costs 15.919 190 17.282 100 
Raw material . 5.964 37'2 5.089 29% 
Shop expense 3.915 242 4.636 27 
Administration 1.102 7 935 5% 
Total cost to door 10.981 69 10.660 61% 
Door profit 4.938 31 6.622 38% 
Selling and deliv- 

ery cost includ- 

ing stale returns, 

samples, etc 3.990 25 5.778 33's 
Margin 948 66 844 5 


In a cooperative such as the one 
I am privileged to represent, we are 
fortunate to have a very close in- 
sight into operations. I can emphati- 
cally state that bakers have done 
an outstanding job in reducing their 
over-all costs to the door. This has, 
however, been accomplished by con- 
siderable capital expenditure, and we 
are of the opinion that many plants 
have about reached maximum pro- 
duction efficiency in accordance with 
their present or expected volume. 


A Wide Opening 

And certainly we have gone on our 
happy way, increasing prices as we 
considered them necessary. Each 
time prices were increased we opened 
a door wider and wider. And through 
this door marched our arch enemies 
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chain stores’ breads at 5¢ or more 
below our market; private label and 
“deal” bread—but most important, 
a little army of other items about 
which we never thought, but items 
which should have originated with 
and been distributed by us. These 
are items which should have been 
naturals for us, but sadly, they would 
have meant changes, and we never 
did like changes. I speak of frozen 
cakes, frozen pies, TV dinners, cake 
mixes, baking powder biscuits and 
so on and so on. 

And, of course, hand-in-hand 
with these changing market condi- 
tions went labor union demands. 
Higher commissions on less _ sales, 
more fringe benefits, shorter work 
days and less work days per week, 
resulting in the breakdown of ou 
sales personnel structure. 


Why work for more commissions 
when you can get automatic pay 
raises? Then, to top off all these de- 
mands, our unions tell our men, 
“don't make two trips, don’t crowd 
your competitors, don't do this 
don't do that.”’ In short, we have ex- 
actly what the labor unions call 
them-—‘“Teamsters.” 
quite a number of you 
can say “Well I don't 
have a union.”’ Maybe not, and you 
are fortunate. However, the fact re- 
mains that you are directly affected 
each and every time new contracts 
are signed anywhere. Eventually you 
will, on a voluntary basis, and ac- 
cording to the economics of your 
own vicinity, you will be forced in- 
to meeting competitive wage prac- 
tices. 

And so most of us find ourselves 
in the position of being over- 
equipped, with excessive oven capa- 
cities and dwindling profits. If we 
don't take a broader look, a newer 
look, a challenging attitude, we will 
paint a drearier picture in 1969 than 
we do now. 

Gentlemen, we are, or we soon 
will be, in a position where five or 
six salesmen with five or six deliv- 
ery trucks are competing for 


Possibly, 
gentlemen 


less 
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business than is done by one large 
chain store selling products from its 
own bakery. And by not thinking, 
planning and changing, we can blame 
only our own industry for sitting 
back and practically asking these 
chain operators to get into the bak- 
ing business. There is no need here 
to tell you what just recently led to 
the decision of Grand Union Tea Co. 
to get on that band wagon. 

It is rather far fetched for us to 
believe that these major chains 
would have invested large amounts 
of capital in bakery plants had they 
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been able to merchandise our goods 
as they do other grocery items. 


Want New Outlets 


They have not built dairies, meat 
plants, flour mills or canning fac- 
tories. Why? Because primarily they 
are merchandisers; they want to use 
capital for new outlets— thus _in- 
creased volume. 

Now I state here emphatically that 
our industry is faced with two al- 
ternatives. It is beyond conception 
that we would decide to continue 
down the road we are now taking, a 
road which would already be rough- 


er were it not for the considerable 
increase in volume afforded us by 
the tremendous growth of roll busi- 
ness we enjoy from the change in 
the American way of life and its 
conversion to an “eat out” habit. 
The other course, which is two- 
fold, is in my opinion, mature at this 
very moment. If the independent 
baker continues to sit back, what is 
now a tremendous market for our 
products is going the way of the 
larger chain stores. You will’ see 
these smaller chains merge, grow 
bigger and consequently more de- 
manding, and if you still refuse to 
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take a new look at your distribution 
and improve your relations, whereby 
mutually profitable arrangements 
with these individuals or groups are 
made, we are going to find our situ- 
ation becoming worse and worse as 
the months and years progress. 

We have established the fact that 
we can produce bread selling for 
$17.28 cwt. with a door cost of 
61%3% and a gross margin of 3814% 

Now our problem is more volume. 
To increase volume and maintain our 
5% profit, the question becomes, 
“What is best to do with that 3814% 
margin?” which, by the way, in- 
cludes our selling, delivery cost, stale 
and the 5% profit. 

If you and I look to 1969, I be- 
lieve you will agree that to maintain 
profit even at its present low level, 
we should realistically state that we 
will need a $1,500 route average. To 


be sensible, we must admit it can't 
be done with the distribution pro- 
grams we now promote; or better, 


the programs we fail to promote 

Here we could cite examples where 
neighboring bakers have of late 
been exchanging products on a door- 
thus reducing plant costs 
through added volume and _ increas- 
ing route averages with new mer- 
chandise. The objection to enlarging 
on such a program is our hesitancy 
to cooperate with each other. I say 
that there will be more cooperation 
in direct ratio to adverse experiences 
During the last war it took govern- 
ment directives to correct us. Does 
this have to happen to show us the 
error of our ways? Can we produce 
or franchise items, either bakery 
products or others, which will en- 
hance our route averages, and pos- 
sibly give us entree in chain supers 
where we do not now go? 
Original Margin 

Then again, let us go back to our 
original 3845% margin at the door 
of our plant; deduct 5% for our prof- 
it and 1% for shippers costs and see 
what we might possibly do with what 


cost basis, 


is left, namely 2214 % 

Chart No. 1 shows the location and 
concentration of 92% of the grocery 
business in the U.S. Never for an in- 
stant would I that bakers 
lose interest in the 8% of sales being 
done by small 
cause these and 
sent an important 
volume and deserve every considera- 
tion of the baker. 


propose 
grocery outlets be- 
restaurants repre- 


part of bakery 


However, it is very apparent that 
if our segment of the industry is to 
prosper and grow, in fact, if we are 
to exist at all, it is past the time 
when a realistic appraisal should be 
made of why we are not progressing 
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with the 92% of the grocery busi- 
ness. 

Let’s ask ourselves an honest ques- 
tion: “Are we, or are we not pro- 
gressing as we should in these out- 
lets? And if not—why not? And if 
not—how do we approach the prob- 
lem?” 

Please bear in mind two things 
while we talk about this 92%. First, 
this figure includes large grocery 
chains with their own bakeries where 
progress in our sales can now only 
be strengthened by variety sales and 
quality merchandise. They do handle 
products in demand. 

But the major part of this 92% 
is made up of markets individually 
owned or owned in groups, and in 
most cases affiliated with a buying 
organization. These are the outlets 
that we should cultivate now. 

To even attempt to set up a defi- 
nite program as to how this should 
be done would certainly be foolhardy 
on my part. Any ideas I do advance 
are based merely on our observa- 
tions. It would seem that final deci- 
sions should be made on a territorial 
basis because bread prices and mar- 
ket conditions are locally different. 

Second, it is time to evaluate just 
what we mean by the term whole- 
sale in a perishable goods market: 

Are we to continue to stale two 

* loaves to sell three? 

2 Are we to continue to call a $1 


e 
sale a wholesale sale? 





Are we to continue to penalize 

* our volume or bulk stops with the 
abnormal distribution costs of our 
unprofitable stops? 

4 Are we to continue to close ou! 

* eyes to the difference in costs 
when we deliver 200 loaves at one 
stop as against a 2-loaf stop? 

In short, gentlemen, we need to 
we must—take a searching look at 
the complexion of our market, as 
well as its complexities. 

First, big stops don’t want your 
racks, your pencils, your hats, your 
signs, your gimmicks. 

They do demand-—or at least re- 
quire—bulk shipments either at the 
door or your platform. They deserve 
your consideration. At present, con- 
signment selling, our pricing policies 
and expensive fringes appear to me 
as a sickness gradually but surely 
causing a creeping paralysis in our 
distribution system. If we are to op- 
erate on it and make it well—“time’s 
awasting.” 

Let's go back to our figures. We 
can produce bread on our platform 
with a profit and a margin of 3214%. 
On $17.28 per hundred pound loaves, 
this means that your cost is $11.70, 
or .117¢ per loaf. How to interest 
the large volume supers in our prod- 
uct at this price is the problem. In 
larger metropolitan areas, and_ in 
fact, just recently in smaller areas 
where there are cooperative groups, 
bread is being transported from the 
bakery to a cooperative warehouse 
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at 1¢ to .0134¢ per pound loaf. At 
this point the grocery cooperative 
takes over. The individual store op- 
erator takes over his bread order 
from his cooperative’s dock either in- 
dividually, or on a group basis. The 
final result is that bread reaches the 
sales outlet at a price of about .1342¢ 
per loaf. 

Now, if grocers, etc., as groups, 
are willing to go to their own Co- 
operative dock they, by the same 
token, will go to a central depot or 
to your bakery platform. That is, if 
it is their desire to remain competi- 
tive. However, it would seem foolish 
for a grocer to drive, say 20 miles, to 
pick up bread, when during the same 
time his truck is gone, ours passes 
his door. It would appear logical that 
two prices, platform and store door, 
should exist, and in the example 
cited by me, these prices would be 
117¢ at you platform or plus all 
costs necessary to give that grocer 
service to his door. 


Prediction 

I predict that arrangements of this 
kind will grow and prosper if we sit 
down with these operators and groups 
of operators to frankly discuss prices 
and profits 

One of the largest chain grocery 
operators stated recently that it de- 
livers bread to its own stores at 
1309¢ per loaf. Is this small differ- 
ence of 40¢ per 100 loaves enough to 
worry about when we realize that 
when you are operating at a profit 
now, any added volume means plant 
savings up to 15% caused by over- 
head reduction prior to the door? 

But, possibly better yet, if we are 
to justify the existence of our pres- 
ent route structure, we should ex- 
plore the possibility of transporting 
this bread to your large outlets on a 
guaranteed sales program with drop 
deliveries. Where bakers are already 
in this business, they state that su- 
permarkets will run from $600 to 
$2,000 per week on their main bread 
items. Let's split this and say that 
on a route you had one market do- 
ing $1,000 per week for you. You 
produce the bread ready for delivery 
at your dock at a cost of .117¢ per 
loaf and you deliver to your outlet at 
a selling price of .135¢, a margin of 
018¢ per loaf. This represents 7,400 
loaves of bread, times .018¢ per loaf 


thus grossing $133.20 per week on 
this market's business: or 1,200 
loaves and a margin of $22.20 per 
day 


Your problem is what to do with 
or how to distribute this $133.20 per 
week in view of the fact that you 
have included in the .117¢ per loaf 
your 5° profit. Of course, you must 
compensate the salesmen, etc., out 
of this amount. Certainly you would 
be expected to—and would be com- 
pelled—-to make a bulk plan avail- 
able to everyone on all your routes 
However, if you include in your ar- 
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rangements the following: No stale 
returns, bulk door deliveries and la- 
bel and design tie-ins, you will find 
that only outlets with volume could 
be interested. 

If we are to discontinue some of our 
routes from scratching for $700 or 
$800 per week and at the same time 
do everything possible to have chains 
and groups discontinue the practice 


of building their own bakeries to 
your entire exclusion from the mar- 
ket, it is past time we did some se- 
rious thinking. 

Realize this: Independent and 


chain supers who do not have their 


own source of supply want leader 
items. They want every item in de- 
mand, and not one item that is not 


By keeping a permanent impres- 
sion of their product continually in 
the public mind through aggressive 
advertising, they move tremendous 
amounts of merchandise’ through 
chain outlets; yet these same out- 
must unload, warehouse, rehan- 
dle and stack shelves, and at a much 
lower margin of profit than they 
would enjoy on your bread 


lets 


Certainly, all these figures present 
food for thought, yet at the same 
time, they present many problems 
Areas and markets differ 

Stated very, simply: Ameri- 
ca has changed from candlelight to 
electricity; from Paul Revere to the 
telephone, from the surrey with the 
fringe to the modern automobile; 
from ground to air transportation 
We, the baking industry, will change 
too, or we will leave the market place 
in the hands of those who have 
changed and changed and changed 

Just as surely as we are meeting 
in this room today, our segment of 
the industry is at a crossroad. Many 
questions remain to be answered if 
we are to But, if I have 
done nothing else, I hope to have 
brought out into the open and laid 
before you a challenge 
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Developments in Sweetgoods Icings 


By NAT H. NASH 


Icings are important factors in de- 
termining the acceptance of baked 
sweetgoods and cakes offered through 
retail and wholesale channels. In to- 
day’s modern package, developed for 
eye appeal and impulse buying, the 
housewife mostly judges the whole 
item by the icing, because it is usual- 


ly the only part of the package she 
is able to see when making the pur- 
chase. In other words—the “icing 
must sell the complete product.” 
From the chemist’s viewpoint, ic- 
ings are coatings or topping com- 
posed of a sugar and water system 
Their character may be modified by 
the addition of fats, milk and milk 
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derivatives, vegetable and manufac- 
tured gums, whipping agents, salt, 
flavor and color. Since the subject 
of icings is very broad, our discus- 


sion will be limited to flat icings, 
generally applied to baked sweet- 


goods. These are distinctly different 
in character from fudge and cream- 
type cake icings which contain vary- 
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to achieve today’s 
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ing levels of fats and are aerated 
by beating or whipping. 

The flat icing we are discussing 
is used on sweet rolls, Danish and 
coffee cakes. Flat icings app'ied to 
sweetgoods are usually of two types 
transparent icings and opaque-type 
icings. The so-called transparent ic- 
ings usually are applied in a thin 
layer and are either translucent or 
have a white cast. Opaque icings 
most often are applied more heavily 
to the baked product and really look 
white. A transparent icing is most 
frequently used on sweetgoods sold 
in either single-unit retail shops or 
multi-unit retail shops. Opaque ic- 
ings are usually applied to cinna- 
mon buns or other sweetgoods manu- 
factured by wholesale bakers for 
distribution through groceries and 
super markets 

This icing is applied in greater 
quantity and very often little of the 
baked product is seen until the house- 
wife opens the package at home. It 
also seems that in various parts of 


Pwr 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Mr. Nash is 
with American Breddo Corp., New 
York City. His paper on icings for 
baked sweetgoods was presented be- 
fore the recent clinic of the Bakers 
Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh. The 
fourth annual clinic was held at the 
Hotel Webster and covered a wide 
range of subjects from preventive 
maintenance to merchandising. 


CP BIPD PDP PI 


the country the public has different 
preferences in the type of icing on 
their sweetgoods so that geographi- 
cal location also helps to determine 
whether the icing should be trans- 
parent or opaque. In some parts of 
the country, where the heavier 
opaque icing is preferred, bakers add 
small amounts of yellow color to the 
icing to impart an off-white or 
cream-colored appearance. Apparent- 
ly they feel this makes the icing 


more attractive. Both transparent 
and opaque icings are usually ap- 
plied in three forms: as_ curlicues 


applied by hand or machine; as sheet 
icing applied by machine only and as 
“smeared-on” icing by hand or rolled 
machine to give a “smeared- 
on” appearance 

Right now, sweetgoods with rolled- 
on icings seem to be preferred 


Transportation Factor 

The formula and type of icing on 
iny baked product is very often in- 
fluenced by transportation and han- 
dling 
tribution of the finished baked prod- 
uct. In a single-unit retail bakery 
the baked usually are iced 
when it fits in best with all the 
other work. The icing is usually ap- 
plied by hand. The baked product 
is not wrapped but put on trays 
and held in the showcase until sold 
The product encounters no rough 
handling in transportation or dis- 
tribution 

In a multi-unit retail operation 
the baked products are prepared in 
a central bakery and then distribut- 
ed to the various retail outlets. This 
baking and icing operation is usual- 
ly large enough to warrant the use 
of labor-saving machines. The baked 
products must be transported in 
trucks, which entails several handling 
operations. In many multi-unit bak- 
eries the baked products also may 
be wrapped at the bakery before ship- 
ment to the retail stores. The very 


on by 


problems encountered in dis- 


goods 


ict of wrapping presents a keeping 
problem for the icing. In a whole- 
sale bakery this problem is magni- 
fied several times 

There is an extensive handling pro- 
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cedure in the bakery which includes 
baking, icing application and pack- 
aging. These baked products are then 
shipped almost immediately to dis- 
tribution depots and then reshipped 
to retailers. In the retail store or 
supermarket the products are held 
on display racks under varying con- 
ditions from one to several days. 
Often, the packaged sweetgoods may 
be kept for several days (at room 
temperature) or for several weeks 
(in a refrigerator or freezer) by 
the housewife until finally consumed. 
iced baked goods 
retail operation do 
not encounter too many hazards of 
handling. The problem most often 
encountered is cracking and chipping, 
which is not too serious, since the 
product is most often sold well with- 
in 24 hours of manufacture. These 
icings are made with cold or warm 
water, and hot-process or boiled ic- 
ings are seldom necessary. They 
usually consist of fondant, fondant 
plus water, powdered sugar plus 
powdered fondant plus 


As mentioned, 
in a single-unit 


water, or 
water. 

To these, vegetable or egg albumen 
may be added for a whiter cast 
Shortening, corn syrup or invert 
syrup may be added to improve plas- 
ticity and gloss and prevent crack- 
chipping. Stabilizers are 
added for the same pur- 


ing and 
sometimes 
pose. 

Iced baked products sold in the 
multi-unit retail shops encounter 
more hazards in handling, as al- 
ready described. If the product is 
not prepackaged, it may be possible 
to make a cold-process icing in the 
months. However, a_ boiled- 
type or hot icing with a 
good stabilizer should be used dur- 
ing the warmer months to preserve 
the just-baked appearance, Prepack- 
aged baked products, on the other 
hand, require an icing made by the 
hot-process method, It is also neces- 
sary to add an icing stabilizer to 
prevent sticking to the wrapper and 
melting, or cracking and chipping 
depending on the type of baked goods 


cooler 
process 


Before even mentioning a formula 
for an icing in a multi-unit retail 
operation, it should be pointed out 
that any formula is only a starting 
point and must be adjusted to the 
specific problems and procedures of 
the operation, as well as to the avail- 
able equipment. In other words, such 
factors as equipment, type of baked 
product, icing temperature when ap- 
plied, available drying time and type 
of icing desired, will all influence 
the formulation, A starting point for- 
mula for sweetgoods sold for a 
multi-unit retail baker would be: 


ICING FORMULA 
2 lb. icing stabilizer 





. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














10 lb. granulated sugar 
22 Ib. water 


Bring to a rolling 
boil for about 1 min. 


Then add to: 
100 lb. powdered sugar. 


Two to 4 Ib. corn syrup, invert 
syrup or honey may be added to this 
formula, especially if the baked 
product is not packaged in a her- 
metically sealed wrapper. Shortening 
at the rate of 2 to 4 Ib. is often used. 
This icing contains about 16%% 
water. I know of one bakery that 


boil; keep at 
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uses a similar formula and—because 
of the schedule—has to rack the iced 
sweetgoods for 3 to 4 hr. before box- 
ing. The icing does not show any 
sign of dryness. 


Wholesale Icings 


The iced baked product of the 
wholesale baker is exposed to the 
most handling and transportation 


Throughout the entire period of dis- 
tribution and storage, quality char- 
acteristics of the icing, such as flavor, 
color, texture and stability, must be 
preserved. A hot-process icing and 
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an effective stabilizer are absolute- 
ly necessary in this type of opera- 
tion. The proper formula and pro- 
cedure should be closely followed to 
make a top-quality product day in 
and day out. The appropriate icing 
equipment should be used and kept 
in good maintenance. 

Different stabilizers available 
for the wholesale type icing. The one 
to use will depend, again, on the 
kind of icing desired. Some sta- 
bilizers can be concentrated and oth- 
ers cannot. For instance, some sta- 
bilizers are used at a level of 1% to 


are 





















































belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 


How Leroy Olson helps 


make Commander Larabee £ 





“ 


COMO 


sateen meme 





Proto, 0 Buy 


Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 


his brown eyes gleam. 


Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 


he treats in a loving way. 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 
a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 
it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he 
knows that when something new moves into Commander 
Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be 
cause it’s the very best, he 
knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing 


the very best. What’s more, 


the right kind of job. 





“Even in maintenance,” 


2 





eT 


' 
> 


* L, al =I = ‘ 
eR el, 
1 . 


: 











€& As a good example, here’s the 
spanking new Millerator which for Leroy operates 
as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units han- 
dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen- 
ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully 






















says Leroy, “‘we’ve 
arned to rely on the laboratory. Its reports 
show how well we're surpassing Commander's 
extra-high standards of quality. Thousands of 
tests at St. Joe not only insure good flour, but 
give us telltale signs of where to look for trouble 
before it starts to happen.”’ 
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3 lb., while others are used up to a It is extremely important that ic- Although water is necessary in an for other difficulties. A proper rela- 
14 lb. level. Stabilizers requiring the ing have the proper viscosity or flow icing for dissolving or dispersing tionship between temperature and 
higher levels of use have the advan- characteristics for any specific op cific ing : water must therefore be brought 
tage of making scaling errors less eration. Certain types of icing ma- sugar, f tc., there out. In most plants, temperature 
critical. Products, used at a 1 or 2 lb chines require a heavier icing than optimum. ‘Too much ntrol is accomplished in the follow- 
level, should be prescaled by the others. The viscosity of any icing can mite!” It results in 
manufacturer to avoid scaling errors be controlled by either varying the and loss of the icing fron 

in preparation of the icing. Such temperature or the amount of water product in storage, especially 
unitized stabilizers are available. An icing, therefore, may be either’ jng the hot summer months 2 
Naturally, where a stabilizer of 12. thinned by the addition of water wt ‘t, some plants wrap the 
lb. usage, for instance, is replaced which, in all cases, should be added Temperature c ol bowl of icing in an electric blanket 
by one of 3 lb. usage, the differ- at the boiling stage, or by raising I must em} d na ne Use an icing machine with a hot 
ence in weight (9 Ib.) should be’ the temperature of the icing. Wher- temperature al has i lin ts. The er jacket around the hopper 
made up with sugar to bring the ever possible, the latter method is temperature or icing shout thermostat to keep the icing 
solids to the same level. preferable go above 145°, because this makes right temperature 


manne! 
l Use icings as quickly as possible 
. 

ilter preparation 


Keep icings covered; as a matter 


production warrants it, grind 





your own powdered sugar and use 
it immediately while it is still hot 


5 Use a heated roller on the icing 
>. 


machine, The 1 may be heat 


ed either by ! ial electric coils or 
by external | it lamps 

Another i ol controlling the 

Viscosity o icit is to add oil 

butter or hard fats 

improve plasticity of 

however, should 

caution. Too much 

make the icing too 

s of hard fats may 

quality of the icing 

melting point of the 

) r above) exces 

. d fats will leave a 

waxy resid n the mouth. This is 

underst e since body tempera 

ture 1 100° F. and these 

materials ll not melt readily in 

the mouth 

The temperatu ~ an icing also 

has important ng on anothe: 

aspect of the icing operation. It is 

in established fact that the higher 

the temperature during the applica 

tior the faster the icing will set 

and the faster the iced product may 

0 wrapped. Here is another instance 


Dwi this new aspirator,”’ says Leroy, “‘the clean- E@Drons of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the where available equipment and plant 
ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly layout influence formulation and 
the airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast the right amount of moisture for different kinds of np l a the icing 
through falling streams of premium wheat, removing wheat, “‘An important plus,’ remarks Leroy, “‘is that ‘wo 
any specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining in this type washer the hulls and crease dirt aren't ! icing formula to fit 
like a polished gunstock.”’ allowed to mix with grain.”’ pecifi peratior 

FORMULA I 


stabilizer 


will illustrate the 


1 sugar 


minute 


. . - rir to i bol ind keep at 
Qr-r05 and Packing Superintendent Dave eage Sand neep & 


Stanton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory \ cing sually applied at a 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour eratul f al 25° and may 
available. Wwrappe ! » min. It con 


FORMULA II 


DiIze! 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
’ 
Leroy Olson knows you can BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


oF . 
judge a hunter only one way, America’s Premier Cake Flour 


and that’s by the bag he shows BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
at the end of a day. He knows, 25 Broad Street New York City 


too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. CODING AND MARKING 

Yes, in any field, expertness Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
and care pay off. And now, he’s milling and beking industries. Coding breed wrap- 
off to a weekend of hunting, _ “inion 
knowing = oe KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
mac hines are humming smooth- 4027 WN. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, 1. 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 
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RED STAR'S new 
semi-automatic 
yeast rehydrator 


... the biggest advance in 
yeast handling in 14 years 
... since the introduction 
of dry yeast itself ! 





HOW THE NEW [. : 
RED STAR we 


YEASTOMATIC 50) %, 
WORKS: 2 $| 














1. Water automatically measured and Cc | 
brought to proper temperature (105° 4] 3 
—115°) here. ‘<i 





2. Water automatically fed to mixing ‘ig 
chamber. 
: ‘O 
3. Yeast fed in here. (Yeast food, en- | | 
richment, fungals also can be added — | Py 


here.) ah re 
4. Mixing chamber — yeast automati- _— ~ o 
cally rehydrated here. <p 
| 


5. Slurry piped to dough mixers from “— 


ere. 
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New YEASTOMATIC 50 takes 
the critical, time-consuming steps 


out of dry yeast rehydration 


Automatically measures water, brings it to 
proper temperature, and feeds it to mixing 
chamber...automatically mixes 

yeast, assures uniformity of slurry, 

and feeds it to dough mixers 


Now, more than ever, here’s reason to consider the time, labor and 
money-saving advantages of dry yeast for your bakery. Just look at 
the economies in handling time alone that Red Star Active Dry Yeast 
and Red Star’s new Yeastomatic 50 can give you: 

No more trips to the refrigerator. No more unpeeling (and clean- 

ing up) of wrappers. No more tedious crumbling, hand mixing 

and feeding of bulky compressed yeast. 
Quality of your baked products? Right away, the Yeastomatic 50 
assures you absolute uniformity of the slurry. And Red Star users 
have known for years how Active Dry Yeast helps them get drier 
doughs with improved machine-ability, fewer cripples, improved crust 
color, texture and crumb. 

Think, too, how bulk delivery of dry yeast can help in reducing 
inventory, transportation and storage space problems. 

Isn't this your answer in meeting today’s fast production schedules 
with maximum efficiency? A major step towards automating your 
bakery operation? Today —write, wire or phone for full information 
on Red Star Active Dry Yeast and Red Star’s new Yeastomatic 50 


rehydrator. 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept.600 + Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin + World Leader in Dry Yeast 


ind Vernon E 
endent of Aik 
n, Mic igan 


) rehvdrator 


f Ac 


ti 


e Dry Yeast. 





24 


24 |b. sugar 

18 lb. water 

Bring to a rolling boil and add to: 

100 lb. powdered sugar and 

2 lb. shortening 

This contains 12.2% 
It is than Formula I 
and may be wrapped in 45 sec. This 
level of water 
have a longer shelf life. How- 
is much stiffer and must be 
close to 140° to be properly 


icing water 


faster drying 


icing, with a lower 
will 
ever, it 
heated 
applied 


most retail ic- 


Generally speaking, 
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ings will contain more than 15% 
water, whereas most wholesale icings 
should contain less than 15% and 
only 11% or 12% water. 

The baked product itself also in- 
formulation of the _ icing. 
is the case when icing a true 
Danish, where the surface 
contains a high percentage of fat. 
Here there is less exchange of mois- 
ture the product and the 
icing in a hermetically sealed pack- 
age. This icing will dry and crack 
more readily than one applied to 
cinnamon rolls. The addition of short- 


fluences 
This 
rolled-on 


between 





tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


1TED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


- « » throughout every step of the milling operation! 





ening or a humectant such as corn 
syrup or invert sugar will keep this 
icing soft. 

Strip or ribbon-type icings dry 
faster than a sheet icing or rolled- 
on icing because of the greater sur- 
face available for evaporation. The 
addition of shortening or syrup will 
correct this condition. These changes, 
however, should be carefully con- 
trolled, for extremes will result in 
a melted icing. 


Caramel! icings often present dif- 
ficulties in multi-unit retail and 
wholesale operations. These icings 


stick and melt far more readily than 
corresponding white icings. It has 
been our observation that some 
brands and types of caramel color 
(sugar color) cause more melting in 
icings than others. This factor should 
be investigated when a melting prob- 
lem in caramel icings is encountered 
Brown sugar, often used in caramel 
icings at a high level, is another 
troublemaker. The No. 10 or No. 13 
brown sugar, which will give the best 
caramel! color in icings, contains from 
3% to 5% invert sugar. It is a fact 
that invert sugar will speed up melt- 
ing and sticking. We would suggest 
that brown sugar not be used in a 
caramel icing, especially during the 
warmer months when sticking and 
melting become a problem. The right 
kind of caramel color should be used 
and the product correspondingly 
labelled 

Very often 
tered in packaging of the iced sweet- 
goods in a wholesale operation which 
may destroy the quality of the iced 
product, although every precaution 
in baking and icing was taken. In 
one bakery, for instance, it was 
found that a heavy cellophane was 
necessary for wrapping iced Danish 


problems are encoun- 
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because lighter weight cellophane 
broke at the corners of the aluminum 
pan in which the product was baked 
and wrapped. In order to this 
heavier gauge cellophane, substan- 
tially higher temperatures at the 
sealing machine had to be used. The 
baked product was actually reheated 
in the wrapping and this 
caused melting even before the pack- 
age left the bakery. This is just one 
of the pitfalls to be avoided when 
making a top-quality product. 


seal 


process 


Scheduling the icing 
often becomes a 
equipment may not be 
the right time Sometimes, for in- 
stance, the icing is made 6 to 12 hr 
before it is used in the 
This icing has cooled substan- 
tially and is very stiff. I would like 
to stress that, in such a case, water 


operation 
problem because 


available at 


ic ng ma- 


chine 


or syrup not be added to the icing 
to thin it. Instead, the icing should 
be heated to the proper tempera- 


ture to obtain the viscosity desired 
The addition of water will substan- 
tially impair keeping quality of the 
icing 


While a good formula, stabilize: 
and equipment are important 
should be taken also during the pro- 
duction process Water should be ac- 
curately weighed or measured. The 
syrup should be brought to a roll- 
ing boil and kept at a boil the same 
length of time for every batch. Ex- 
cessive boiling will evaporate too 
much water and result in an unbal- 
anced formula, unless allowance is 
made for evaporation 


Care 


The preparation and use of icings 
for baked sweetgoods is a technology 
by itself, and only a sensible, order- 
ly approach to formulation and han- 


dling will result in quality products 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


Paolo) 4) a kG 


— cookie and dough-vP flour 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KING 


_ 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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There's more than flour 


ie ee erele) ©) 


when it's ho 


Le 


@) OF OF | D = na E i 4 | The big differences in this flour 


are milling quality and baking dependability. 
You get them in every scoop of 


Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident . .. have been for over 
75 years. That’s why this one bakery 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry. 


Quality sets the Occident, name apart 
in the field of flours . . . makes Occident 
unequalled for premium specialty 
breads as well as regular commercial 
production. You get this milling quality 
and baking dependability in 

Occident. You can’t buy these 
Occident differences in another 


flour at any price. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR 


ri 


Other bakery fiours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powertul 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wneat Bakery Fiours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 





_ Why you 


cant judge 
baking 


a OS 


by ash | 


and protein 


Ever wonder why two flours with the 
same ash and protein analysis can differ 
so widely in baking performance? 
Simply because this type of analysis— 
as a measure of flour quality—is old- 
fashioned. It belongs back in the days of 
the old millstone. Ash content is nothing 
more than an index of color. Pillsbury’s 
modern electronic color measuring in- 


struments have completely outdated ash 
measure. (Higher ash characteristics of 
the present wheat crop further point up 
the danger of making ash a “‘tin god.’* 

Protein as a quality standard has been 
abused, too—to the point where protein 
quantity has been placed above protein 
quality. Through years of exhaustive re- 
search, Pillsbury has developed a new 





se 
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fie 
Se al ae Ea 
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concept of quality. A concept based on 
modern scientific methods for insuring 
baking uniformity. That’s why—no mat- 
ter what your baking needs—you can’t 
buy better flour than Pillsbury. 

*See articles on this vital subject in July 14 issues of 


Northwestern Miller (p.3) and Southwestern Miller (p. 29) 


Pillsbury@ 
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Way Baking Names 
Charles McMahan 


To Executive Post 


JACKSON, MICH. — The appoint- 
ment of Charles H. McMahan, Flint, 
Mich., as vice president and director 
of sales of the Way Baking Co., Jack- 
son, was announced by John H. Way, 
president of the company. 

Mr. McMahan has 35 years experi- 
ence in the baking industry and was 
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plant manager of the Flint plant of 
American Bakeries, Inc. for many 
years. He fills a vacancy in the firm's 
executive staff caused by the death in 
1958 of Mr. Way’s brother, Richard 
H. Way. 

John H. Way, Jr., a recent Michi- 
gan State University graduate, will 
assist Mr. McMahan in the sales divi- 
sion. 

The firm bakes and distributes Hol- 
sum and Old Home bread and rolls 
at wholesale in a nine-county area 
in southern Michigan. Mr. Mc- 
Mahan’s appointment is part of a 


$150,000 plant, equipment and sales 
expansion program. 

Mr. McMahan and his wife are 
making plans to move to Jackson 
soon. He was president of the Flint 
Bakers for many years and was ac- 
tive in the Michigan Bakers Assn. 
and American Bakers Assn. In Flint, 
he was president and district gover- 
nor of the Civitan Club, a director 
and charter member of the Sales 
Executives Club, council member of 
the Industrial Executives Club, and 
active in the Manufacturers Assn., 
Chamber of Commerce, various Ma- 
sonic Orders and the Elks. 











IT PAYS TO BUY FROM HUNTER 


Daily Capacity 
5,600 Cwts.... 


| 


acteristic that has/ 
And this ambiti 


The dream of doing 

elped snake America great. 
is on@ that has sparked the 
HUNTER mills throggh the more than 80 
years of this c@mpany’s existence. That’s why 


things better is a char- 


HUNTER has always served bakers with 
flour of ex¢éptiongl baking quality. 


/ 





Grain Storage 
4000,000 Bu. 
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Charles H. McMahan 


Way Baking was founded in 1887 
by Mr. Way’s grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey L. Way, and continued 
by his father, the late Harry Way 
The company now has 82 employees 
and operates a distribution fleet of 
34 trucks. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF a 


New Officers Elected 


LOUISVILLE—James Kraus, own- 


er of the Gardiner Lane Shopping 
Center Bakery, Louisville, has been 
elected president of the Kentucky 
Master Bakers’ Assn., succeeding 
Theodore Pferrer, Frankfort, Ky., 
who was named a director of the 


association. 

Mr. Kraus was elected during the 
49th annual convention of the associa- 
tion held in Louisville. Other officers 
are Lou Weideman, Jr., Fort Thomas, 
first vice president; Albert Wohleb, 
Louisville, second vice president and 
secretary; Glyn Burke, Danville, 
treasurer. 

Newly elected directors are Charles 
Petty, Covington; John Owens, Day- 
ton, Ohio, and James Klein, Louis- 
ville 

The two-day session was attended 
by approximately 150 master bakers. 
The next convention will be held in 


October, 1960, at Cumberland Falls, 
Ky 
SUPERINTENDENT DIES 
PHILADELPHIA Charles A 


Seese, Sr., a superintendent for the 
Tasty Baking Co. here, died recent- 
lv in Jefferson Hospital. He was 61 
Mr had worked for the bak 


ing firm 33 years 
MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
Redwood 1-326 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL 


Seese 














LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 














MEN WITH IDEAS 


\ to build your Donut & 
Sueet Goods Business 
\ DCA FOOD 
i ‘> INDUSTRIES INC 
) (> CHAPMAN & SMITH 
COMPANY INC 
X \ 
4/\g 


F W STOCK & SONS, INC 
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From fi 


every phase of 
the world’ 


CONTROL 1. 


Chlorine dioxide solution 
is made by immersing ex- 
clusive, scientifically uni- 
form Blockette . .. purified 
ClO2 in frozen form... in 
tap water in Hy-Kure vat 
(illustration). No guess- 
work, no measuring... a 
controlled amount of ClO2 
dissolves in a controlled 
amount of water. Uniform 
solutions EVERY time. 
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to last, Hy- Kure’ controls 
. That’s why Hy-Mure provides 


iform flour 


CONTROL 2. 


Accurate solution be- 
comes accurate ClO2 gas 
through controlled, fool- 
proof process. Uniform 
concentration of gas 
EVERY time. 





CONTROL 3. 


Accurate gas is then pre- 
cisely metered to the in- 
dividual agitators by Hy- 
KURE’'S pin-point controls. 
Uniform flour treatment 
EVERY time. 





@ Hy-KURE eliminates old gas generator and the need for constant 


watching, checking, resetting controls 


And Hy-KURE’'s completely controlled flour treatment can be installed 
in your plant without interruption of your flour production 


GET THE 
FACTS ON -~ 
from Your Sterwin Representative or Write, Wire, Phone direct: 


Subsidiary of Steriing [ 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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@ Bachman Bakeries Corp., Reading, 
Pa., has appointed McAllister Borie 
as sales manager of its cookie divi- 
sion, according to an announcement 
by W. R. MecGonigle, president. 


@ Oakite Products, Inc., New York, 
has named Ted A. Rohlfsen as division 
manager for its products in the south 
Pacific division. He succeeds 
J. C. Leonard, who is retiring after 
35 years of company service. 

@ The Wallerstein Co., a division of 
Baxter Laboratories, Staten Island, 
New York, has appointed James B. 
Stangohr to serve the baking indus- 
try in the Chicago area. Mr. Stangohr 
training at 
Baking, 


Coast 


has received specialized 
the American Institute of 
Chicago 

@The general sales 
Hachmeister, Inc., N. H. 


manager of 
Stein, has 








TRADE 
PULSE 





announced the appointment of Carl 
C. Kauman as sales and service 
representative for western Pennsyl- 
ania, eastern 
Ohio and upper 
West Virginia. Mr. 
Kauman will head- 
quarter at the 
home office and 
plant in Pitts- 
burgh. He at- 
tended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and 
received training 
at the Siebel In- 
stitute in Chicago, 
as well as the 
National Baking School, Chicago. 
@ Eustace H. Harrell, salesman for 
the National Biscuit Co. in the 
Thomasville, Ga., area for over 36 
years, recently retired. A tribute to 


Carl C., Kauman 





Li iiee) 


is a balanced 


syrup. It is especially 


blended for perfectly balanced flavor. 
and is just right for WHOLE WHEAT, CRACKED 
WHEAT, RYE, and OTHER BROWN BREADS. 
TRICOL has many other baking uses. Write for our booklet... 


with more than 50 formulas for baked specialties! 


3 GRADES: LIGHT 
MEDIUM 
DARK 





PACKED IN DRUMS: 
55-, 30-, 15- and 
5-gallon sizes. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades ot Molasses and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Plants at: Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, N.C. 





Mr. Harrell's long tenure was paid 
by company Officials at a sales meet- 
ing in the local branch office. 

@ American Bakers Cooperative, Inc., 
Teaneck, N.J., recently elected Sher- 
win Overholt as president. Mr. Over- 
holt is general manager of Our Own 
Bakeries, Marquette, Mich. Other of- 
ficers elected 
were: Howard El- 
lison, Modern Bak- 
ery, Harlan, Ky., 
vice president; 
Clement F. Harris, 


the Harris-Boyer 
Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., treasurer; 


John E. Lange, 
general manager, 
American Bakers 
Cooperative, sec- 
retary, and Nolan 
Junge, Junge Baking Co., Joplin, Mo.; 
Donald O. Roskam, Roskam Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., and Hugh 
Wasson, Jr., Ideal Baking Co., Hunts- 
ville, Ala., directors. Continuing on 
the board of directors are William B. 
Finney, Finney’s Bakery, McKinney, 
Texas; Raymond W. Payette, Girard 
Baking Co., Burlington, Vt., and 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver. 

@ The resignation of E. W. Smith as 
president and member of the board of 
directors of Sutherland Paper Co. 
has been announced. Until a successor 
is named, the board has appointed 
S. A. Angotti and J. T. Kirkpatrick 
com- 


Sherwin Overholt 


as managing directors of the 
pany. They will report to a special 
committee of the board composed of 
L. M. Crockett and W. J. Lawrence, 


Jr. 


@ Reynolds Metals Co. has 
Merrill A. Grogel to head its new 
bakery packaging organization. The 
marketing group has been set up to 
give bakers more complete benefit of 
the bakery merchandising and pack- 
aging research which Reynolds has 
conducted over the past several years. 


@ Ralph H. Olsen, formerly branch 
manager for four years with Pan-O- 
Gold Baking Co., Sioux Falls, S.D 
has been named area sales manager, 
according to Robert Alton, executive 
vice president. Robert G. Toohey, for- 
merly of Sioux Falls and currently 
area sales manager, has been named 
plant manager at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Allan E. Parker, with Pan-O-Gold for 
25 years, will become branch manager 
in Sioux Falls after supervising bak- 
eries in Mitchell 


@ Nestaway, Inc., Cleveland, has an- 
nounced the appointment of K. N. 
Fillinger to its staff as a systems con- 
sultant. According to T. R. Mutto, 
Nestaway general manager, Mr. Fill- 
inger will devote most of his time to 
technical sales work with bakeries. 


named 
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‘Batter Whip’ Bread 
Equipment Installed 
By New Orleans Firm 


NEW ORLEANS—H o!sum Bak- 
eries, Inc., has completed installation 
of about $200,000 worth of new equip- 
ment for producing “batter whip” 
bread. Carl Goldenberg, president, 
said the equipment, which required 
about two months to install, was in 
operation on a test basis, but is now 
in full scale production. The equip 
ment was developed by Quality Bak- 
ers of America Cooperative, Inc., over 
a period of about 10 years. There are 
now about 40 such units in use in the 
country. 

The batter whipped em- 
ploys a high speed mixer to blend the 
dough, producing a bread that is free 
of holes and unevenness, with a silky 
texture and a very edible crust 

Mr. Goldenberg described the proc- 
ess as having three basic steps: 

The forming of a broth composed 

* of yeast fermented in a solution 
of nutrients, adding sugar, salt and 
milk. By a flow process this broth is 
transmitted in sanitary piping to the 
next production step 
9 The broth meas- 
7) 7 

ured quantities of vegetable 
shortening and flour into a pre-mixer 
for about 14 to 2 min. The dough is 
then automatically dispatched to the 
next and final stage 

It is then 

special developer for about 3 min 
and extruded into bread pans which 
are automatically conveyed through 
the final stages of proofing and bak- 


process 


is blended with 


processed through a 


ing. 


Holsum Bakeries introduced their 
new batter whip bread in the New 
Orleans area with full page, four- 


color newspaper ads 


S THE STAFF F LIFE 


OUTING PLANNED 
CAMDEN, N.J Members of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Club, their wives 
and guests will attend a day at Gar- 
den State here Nov. 4, attending the 
races and a banquet luncheon at the 
Clubhouse Colonial Room 


——BREAD 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 













Extensive experience with top-quali 
and Oregon milled in the ay! 






5 


* Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. . 
— from hg ene Idaho, Washington 
our mill on ¢ : 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. a a | 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 
Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 






U.S.A. 







CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 











Seg el ’ ; ; i mY >, 


-XSTANDARD ror over 100 YEARS ~ 
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. 
No. 4390—Machine 
e . 
For Tight Wrapping 
Development of a unique device 
to eliminate drag, a major cause of 
unsatisfactory wrapping in the bread 
industry, has been announced by 
Western-Waxide Division, Crown 


CROWN SEAL FINGER AND TUCKER ASSEMBLY 





) PP -a 


~ [=|| 4) 7 Fett SS. | 


A 
ened + — 


Zellerbach Corp. For use on AMF 
type wrapping machines, the Crown- 
Seal Finger and Tucker Assembly 
assures tight wrap and good package 
appearance by use of “fingers’’ which 
extend and carry the bread through 


Worth looking Into 
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Finger 


the wrapping machine. The 
and Tucker Assembly securely holds 
the end of the loaf as it is pushed 
through the folders to the end seal- 
ers. The “hand carry” feature frees 
bakers from the problem of varying 


slip properties of wrappings. All 
wrapping materials depend solely 
upon their slip properties to provide 
the sliding action necessary for pro- 
per folding, allowing bakers to wrap 
as tightly as desired with both poly- 
ethylene film and cellophane. For 
details, check No. 4390 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication 


No. 4389—Steel 
Display Racks 


A new enameled steel bakery goods 
display case attractive enough to 
stop a shopper and strong enough 
to withstand the onslaught of climb- 
ing children has been introduced in- 
to a number of Chicago supermnr- 
kets by Burny Bros. Bakery. Design 
of the attractive new cabinets was 
developed by Jewel Tea Co., Burny 
Brothers and Airway Products Corp 
The racks are made primarily of cold 
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rolled steel sheets in standard 4-ft. 
units in both straight-wall and out- 
side corner models. Each unit has 
an 8 cu. ft. welded steel storage 
drawer at the bottom and four 
sloping wire shelves which are 2-ft. 
deep. There are 32 sq. ft. of display 
area in each four-foot unit. For de- 
tails, check No. 4389 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 4391—Portable 
Package Cabinet 


Package sealing of “pre-packed” 


baked goods can now be handily ac- 
complished anywhere in the store or 
shop with a new portable package 
cabinet announced by 


sealer 8 








Heinen Co. The new unit is mounted 
on ball-bearing, easy-rolling casters, 
and can be moved to any location 
and operated by merely plugging in- 
to standard 110 volt power outlet. 
For details, check No. 4391, clip the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 4392—Automatic 

7 . 
Tying Machine 

Bakers looking for a way to cut 
their costs by re-using cartons can 
find the answer in a new automatic 
tying machine developed for the 
wholesale baking industry by B. H. 
Bunn Co. The machine is especially 
suited for tying open-end bread car- 
tons. Already in use in some parts 
of the country, the 29-in. slant frame 
model has proved itself capable of 
prolonging the life of bread cartons 
as much as 20 to 1 over cartons 
closed by other means, claims the 
manufacturer. The machine provides 
a double wrap one way tie around 
the carton. Stationed at the end of 
a conveyor line, as it is used in most 
applications, the machine easily keeps 
up with production volume. However, 
it is mounted on easy-rolling casters 
so that it can be moved about as 
required. Check No. 4392 on the cou- 
pon and mail for details. 


No. 4393—New 
Machines Offered 


Baker Perkins, Inc., has several 
new machines and a number of new 
developments, including a 20 gal 
vertical mixer, a 10 in. universal cen- 
trifugal unit designed for quick eval- 
uation of slurries, and its Ko-Knead- 
er for mixing diversified products 
All are to be displayed for the first 
time at the 27th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries in the New York Coli- 
seum Nov. 30. The 20 gal. mixer is 
suitable for pilot plant and small 
scale production, while incorporating 
all design features of the firm's 
larger 150 and 300 gal. mixing ma- 
chines. The universal centrifugal unit 
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includes all operating features of 
standard universals on the market 
and can be employed also for actual 
plant production. For additional de- 
tails, check No. 4393 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4395—Coding 
Attachments 


A complete line of coding attach- 
ments designed to eliminate time- 
consuming hand stamping of cartons 
and containers is described in a new 
catalog sheet prepared by Bell-Mark 
Corp. Attached to conveying or pack- 
aging machinery, units place a code 
date, price mark, carton identifica- 
tion or other information on card- 
board, paper, metal or plastics. Im- 
prints of from 44-in. to 3-in. are made 


with printing press clarity. Bell- 
Mark attachments are designed for 
use with rubber type. Individual 


characters or complete logotypes can 
be utilized. For details, check No 
4395 on the coupon, clip and mail 


No. 4394—Automatic 
Packer for Buns 


Production of frankfurter and ham- 
burger buns has been automated fur- 
ther with the development of a new 
automatic bun packer by American 
Machine & Foundry Co.'s Union Ma- 
chinery Division. The AMF-Union 
bun packer will package 17,280 rolls 
an hour. It is designed to operate 
with the AMF automatic roll center 





baking 


that prepares the buns for 
The packer removes buns from the 
individual molds in the baking pan 
after cooling, aligns and groups 
them for slicing, slices the buns, al- 
igns them for wrapping, forms and 
dispenses boxes for packing, and 
transfers the carton for clusters of 
buns to the wrapping machines. All 
these operations were formerly done 
by hand. Check No. 4394 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail for details 


No. 4398—Foil 
Bags for Bread 


Reynolds Metals Co. is 
the distribution of its new “heat-in’ 
aluminum foil bread bags. The 
feature clairmed for the bags is long- 
er bread freshness with a resulting 
increase in sales. Among the latest 
users of the foil wraps are the Dutch 
Maid Bakery at Scottsbluff, Neb 
for its Barbecue French Bread and 
Tobia Bros. Sanitary Bakery at East 
Orange, N.J. The latter firm uses 
the foil for wrapping its Dutch Maid 
Vienna Bread. For more details, 
check No. 4398 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication 


increas ng 


basic 
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[REPORT CARD 
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Mixing Time 





Flour Color 








Color of Crumb 





A 
A 
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Volume | mma 


Texture 





Grain 


| Dough Quality 


A 
Ad 
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We Get Our 
Report Card 
Every day... 








..and We're Always at the Top of the Class! 


These daily reports are compiled by our lab- 
A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a Hard Winter They are verified and “Oven Proved” daily by 
Wheat Flour. 


SPRING LOAF ; 
This is our top-quality You, too, will receive good reports from both 
Spring Wheat Flour. 

High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 


JUMBO 
A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 


aoe GOOCHS BEST 


Wheat Clear Fiour. Our 

friend: tot T . . 

ae eS Identical F Lol R S 
WHOLE WHEAT Performance 

Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. 

Milled especially with a 


rich wheaty flavor for the 
baking trade. 


RYE FLOUR 
Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 


oratory technicians from each day’s milling. 


hundreds of our bakery flour customers. 


your shop and customers when you use... 








GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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No. 4400—Foil Pan 
For Holidays 


Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. is offer- 
ing bakers a new foil loaf pan for 
Christmas season selling of fruit 
cakes, nut breads, pound cakes, as- 
sorted holiday cookies and other sea- 
sonal favorites. The “holiday red” 
colored foil pan ties in with the Yule- 
tide spirit and gives bakers a pack- 
for special promotions. Wrapped 
in cellophane or polyethylene, it 
makes an item that will be the an- 
swer to many shoppers’ gift prob- 
lems. The loaf pan is 8 3/32 x 4 5/32 


age 
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x 1 7/8 in. and has a capacity of 22 
fluid oz. (20 oz. fruit cake—-60% fruit 
mixture). For full information, check 
No. 4400 on the coupon, clip and mail 
to this publication. 






No. 4399—Improved 
Wrapper 


Pollock Paper Corp. has introduced 
its new, improved Sell-O-Band out- 
serts which, it claims, provides a 
positive bottom seal between the 
band and the wrapper when either 
cellophane or polyethylene is used 
This new packaging development re- 
portedly is the result of improve- 
ments made in the coating and pro- 
cessing of bands for better opera- 
tional results. Also, it is supposed 
to result in less open package bot- 





HERE’S WHERE THE 
QUALITY BAKER’S 
SKILL BEGINS 


NATIONAL 


The All-Purpose Yeast 






You con order all of these essentiol bokery products from your National Yeost Scalesmon 


National Bakers Compressed Yeast 
National Active Dry Yeast 

National Baking Powder 

National Baking Cream 

National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tabiets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


Armour Cloverbioom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour CloverbDioom Armtex 


Armour CloverbDioom Sugared Yolks 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Chania Building 
122 East 42nc Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


PLANTS: Belleville, N. J.* Crystai Lake, Ill 


EASTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


FRANK J. HALE, President 


45-54 37th Street 
Long isiand City 1 
New York 


WESTERN DIVISION OFFICE: 


Pure Olt Buiiding 
35 ©. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ii! 
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toms in the store and the home. For 
more details, check No. 4399 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4397—Outsert 
Band for Bread 


The Western-Waxide 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. now has in 
actual use a new “taste excitement” 
outsert band with full-color vignettes 
for added sales stimulus. The “‘taste 
excitement” band was developed af- 
ter extensive research into the ele- 


Division of 





that set off 
band makes use of 


ments 
The 
tions showing the 
ingredient of an 
wich 


use of 


impulse buying 
rich illustra- 
bread as a vital 
appetizing sand- 
The manufacturer reports that 

the new outsert bands, in 
cases, has been accompanied 
by increases in sales up to 40%. For 
more information, check No. 4397 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication 


Also Available 


some 


No. 4374—Labels, Paramount Pa 
per Products Co 

No. 4375—Bands, Marathon Corp 

No. b376—Transport rack, Stod- 
dard-Quirk Mfg. Co 

No. 4377—Display rack, Modern 
Metal Products Co 


No. 4378—Display doily, Columbus 
Plastic Products, Inc. 

No. 4379—Bakers’ catalog, 
Continental Container Corp. 

No. 4380—Pan racks, Alvey-Fergu 
son Co. 

No. 4381—Weighing systems, A. H 
Emery Co 

No. 4382—G lassine, 
Lace Paper Co. 

No. 4383—Custom packaging, Na 
tional Packaging Corp 

No. 4384—Foil Containers, 
ran Continental Container Corp 

No. 4385—Pan-O-Mat, Aget M 
Co. 

No. 4386—Peel board, North An 


Cochran 


Milwaukee 


Coch 


erican Plywood Corp 

No. 4387—Display case Victor 
Metal Mfg. Co 

No. 4388—Cake pan coater, J. H 
Day Co 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
n-Dried 


PRODUCTS 


Manufacture K 
DEGERMINATED CORN 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








’ y! 4 s 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 





DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN | 
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Fig the Baker's Doorbell 


Roberts Bros., Prairie City, Towa, 
has opened a bakery department and 
engaged Chris Jacobs, Waterloo, Iowa, 
as baker. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Moen have sold 
their bakery at Middleton, Wis., to 
Ernest W. and Ruth Clasen, formerly 
of Germany. 

co 
Bakery, 
retail 


The Stieler 
Minn., has opened a 
Comfrey, Minn. 


Springfield, 
shop in 


2 

Les Kroschell, Edgerton, Minn., has 

opened a bakery in Jasper, Minn. 
* 

John Friesen, originally from Fair- 
mont and Mountain Lake, Minn., has 
opened a bakery in Butterfield, Minn. 

oe 

The Snack Shop at Lake Benton, 
Minn., has been purchased by George 
Fleahman who plans to remodel! it 
and open a bakery 


The Swiss Bakery and Pastry Shop 
has been opened in the Midtown 
Shopping Center, Rome, Ga.,_ by 
Werner Ammann, formerly of Switz- 
erland. 

. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, has 
purchased the Geneva, N.Y. agency 
of Hathaway Baking Co., assuming 
control of all Hathaway routes 
agencies between Auburn, N-Y., and 
Buffalo 

© 

Safeway Stores, Inc., has started 
construction of a new bakery plant 
to serve its supermarket stores in the 
Portland, Ore., division. The new bak- 
ery will replace Safeway’s present 
building in Portland, adding a line of 
sweet goods, rolls and variety breads 
to all Safeway outlets in the division 

© 

Goodman's Bakery has been opened 
at a new location, 3416 Monroe St 
Toledo, Ohio. It formerly was located 
at 2013 Canton St 

* 

Health Bread Bakeries, Hamilton, 
Ont., has opened a new wedding cake 
salon at 296 James St. N. where cus- 
tomers may shop for special occasion 
cakes and ornaments 


Quality Bakery, Palisade, Colo., 
has been issued a license to do busi- 
ness, with Lee Kaufman as owner 

* 

Brick Oven Bakery, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has been issued a 
license to do business, with J. R. and 
Doris Howell as owners 


The Tasty Pastry bake shop has 
been opened in the new Fox Plaza 
shopping center, El Paso, Texas. Jack 
C. White is the manager and William 
Hutchinson is baking superintendent 

7 

Jill's Bakery, 1008 Coal S.W., Al- 
buquerque, is adding 5,000 sq. ft. of 
storage and loading space 

a 

Furphy’s Bakery, 122 West Main 
St.. Trinidad, Colo., has been issued 
a new business license, with Warren 
G. Furphy as ownet 

& 
and L. F. Tors 


Shops, 


Glen H uson, own- 
ers of Glen’s Pastry 1823 W 
Vermijo Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
and 118 N. Weber, have opened an- 
other outlet in the new Cheyenne 
Shopping Center, 1733 S. 8th St. 


A new Shelton Square Bakery will 
be opened at 354 Main St., Buffalo, 
by Helen Lysek, president, and Char- 
les Gill, who heads the affiliated Gold- 
Seal Bakery at 1863 Clinton St., Buf- 
falo, which will supply the new outlet 
with baked foods 


Whyle’s Pastry Shop has been 


opened at 609 Jefferson, Burlington, 
Iowa. The outlet will be operated by 
John E. and Ellen Whyle 

- 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland L. Weber have 
opened a bakery in the Midway Cen- 
ter, St. Paul. 

s 

The Brick Oven 


Bakery has been 
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opened at Stillwater, Minn., by Peter 
and Ernest Dielentheis 

° 

(S.D.) Bakery has 
Harold L. Reit 


The Lennox 
been purchased by 
from the former owners, Mr. and 
Mrs. Axel Johnson. Mr. Reit former- 
ly operated a bakery in Sioux Falls 

s 

Goldy’s Golden Crust 
opened recently at 1100 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

a 

Joseph Demler is closing his bak- 
ery at Princeton, Wis., and will open 
a home bakery at Sun Prairie, Wis. 


Donuts 
NE 


was 
23rd, 





All Brclite 
Representatives Are 


. Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 
For Shop 


OY Tiilelartiaetilelaty 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE 


All Ingredients In 


Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


All Vegetable 
Emulsifier 


(Lecithin.and 
Associated 
Phosphatides)— 


Flour—Mono and 
Di-Glycerides— 


Vegetable Oils 
— Salt 


BROSOFT is a Tenderizing Agent 


with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 
and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BROSOFT is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 











Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


en . 


CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


7 
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Celebrating Brown ’n Serve’s 10th birthday, 


A°100,000 promotion 


TO-HELP YOU MAKE THE MOST 
OF BROWN 'N SERVE SALES! 


i a f 
{ é 


Ay 


— 
& 
i 


* As advertised nationally in the 
























Hie new Ideas in Just 10 years ago this month, General Mills developed 
rown n Ser, and presented the now famous Brown ’n Serve process to the 
uick Cc ( bakers of America. And Brown ’'n Serve Rolls from a baker 

OO0kery were just what Mrs. Consumer wanted. For in 10 short years, 
9 34.7 per cent of all yeast rolls sold are Brown 'n Serve . . . and 


the market is growing every day! 

Now General Millis, Breast 0’ Chicken Tuna, Brer Rabbit 
Molasses and Ekco-Alcoa Containers, Inc. have joined hands 
to bring you Brown ’n Serve’s big 10th birthday promotion. 
And it’s big—so big that it needs a full-color spread in the 
November 21 issue of Saturday Evening POST to present it! 
For in that issue, Betty Crocker of General Mills will offer 
homemakers new Brown ’n Serve ways to make the most of a 
meal with luscious recipes and serving ideas for Brown ’n Serve 
Rolls! Each will help sell not only your Brown 'n Serve prod- 
ucts, but also related items: the tuna, molasses,.and other 
products it takes to make the dishes delicious! 

And Betty Crocker has created a whole recipe folder full of 
Brown 'n Serve meal ideas! Such treats as Hot Tuna Salad 
Ring, Caramel-Pineapple-Nut Rolls, elegant hot sandwich 
ideas . . . all easy to do, all good to eat. You can get these book- 
lets imprinted with your name. Feature them; include one with 
each package of rolls you sell. Because Mrs. Homemaker knows 
and respects the suggestions of America’s First Lady of Food! 
Brown ‘n Serve Recipe Booklet 
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GENERAL MILLS presents 








+3 SS > 
bape x 
bat 


7 4 ,. PoP mei a “ 
NS eee “iS 
November 21 Saturday Even 


To help you make the most of the promotion, General 7 cr co 
Mills has created a whole big kit full of powerful merchandising ~~ ae 2 ~y, 
aids. Just take a look at what’s inside: : 
* Brown 'n Serve Recipe Booklets from Betty Crocker to 

increase the uses of Brown 'n Serve varieties. P| 

Colorful shelf-talker (eicenmaente to point up displays of es 
your Brown ’n Serve Rolls. 


i 7” x 22” wi b . ‘ 
Pall color febaPhoe- ee Pa pd ac: ge BROWN N SERVE HURRY Wire hanger or poster 
- 


60-second radio commercial. 

60-second TV commercial you can adapt for your own area. 
2-column and 1-column grocer drop-in ad mats. 

2-column and 3-column tie-in newspaper ad mats 

on Brown 'n Serve Rolls and the Betty Crocker Booklet. 
Production-formula booklet packed with brand new BROWN 'N SERVE ROLLS 
Brown ’n Serve bakings . . . and how to sell them. anal 

Pian to cash in! Put this giant nationally advertised pro- Snolt-taiker 
motion to work for you. Feature Brown ’n Serve during its eAthwe, 5, dle “phen 3 
anniversary week. Offer your customers free Betty Crocker 

Recipe Booklets, display and use all the merchandising aids. 

And share in the profits you're bound to win. Act now! 

For your Brown ’n Serve Birthday Promotion Kit, ask your 

General Mills salesman or write... 


BAKERY SALES SERVICE 


9200 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 26, Minn. Production- 


formula booklet 


Quich Drowned in yours 


+ +H EH F 










oie) 


co O Il 


So 
Conventio a enday" 
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Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 
Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 


Nov. 16-18—Wholesale Variety 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 


Bakers Assn., annual meeting, Hotel 


Oharles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., Sheraton, Louisville, Ky.; host, Allan 

West Haven 18, Conn. Linker, 1125 W. Market St., Louis- 
Nov. 8—Oklahoma Retail Bakers Ville, Ky. 

Assn., one-day meeting, Oklahoma 1960 

City, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 

Oklahoma State Tech, Okmulgee, January 

Okla. Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 

Assn., fall convention for members _ sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 


Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Columbus, Ohio. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


only, 








THE 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN | 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959- 60 
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Jan. 24-26—Pennsylvania Bakers April 


Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 
Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., 
Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


February 


‘eb. 5-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing, 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Mary Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, 
N.C, 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec. 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, TI. 

March $1-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers Assn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 38, Ga, 


April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec-treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 108, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, UL 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


W 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


« NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





i TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
"eh process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
tae bulk. requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
eae 
see 











THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 


John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip 
shows “Mr. American Farmer’ where the story of ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
“From Field to Flour”’ ends. methods and milling experience; and the last and 


This is what King Midas has done: “From Field most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


to Flour.”’ A successful result of combining these Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 


) = 
On the job Be 
FLOUR MILLS oom n etinapenpyieos of | 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


4 
>. RED CROSS iT 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
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April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 





ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 


Okmulgee, Okla. 


May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
Des 


nual convention; 


F. Weaver, 6416 Colby 
Moines, Iowa. 


Ave., 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
and the Biscuit 
1960 joint 


ufacturers’ Assn. 


Bakers Institute, Inc., 
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meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 








HIGH LABO 


R AND 


CONTAINER COSTS 


...with a 


FLUIDIZER | 


Air Convey 
System 


AVERAGE SAVINGS RANGE 
FROM $3.60 TO $6.10 
PER TON OF MATERIAL 


ng 





AIRSLIDE CAR 





REPRESENTATIVE AIR CONVEYING SYSTEM 


CYCLO-VAC UNLOADER 



































r 
Ft 
e } — LINE SWITCH aw w XT 
AIRSLIDE AIRSLIOE \o 1 Vv 
C BLOWER am ‘ ante FLUIDIZER VALVE STORAGE 
ADAPTER Beare 
Most Advanced in BENEFITS: 


Modern Air Handling 
*) 





THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY, A D/V/IS/ION OF SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO 
121 South Washington Avenue, Hopkins, Minnesota, W Est 8-7651 


e Significantly lower handling costs 


e Buy in bulk—eliminate cost of individual containers 
’ @ Free valuable space and working capital 


e Completely sanitary system 





REPRESENTATIVES 
OFFICES Akroa—M Momehlowich E 5.3306 Philadelphia—Joos Equipment Co LA 5.626 
Baltimore—Robert ( 6.8524 Bryn Mawr LA 5.8699 
Miancapelis—Main Plant Butfelo—Danforth & Cunningham 1D 3985-6 Rooncke—W R Mayes Co 5.744? 
Hopkins, Minn hard Park St. Lowis—Tri.State Metal Products PA 6.1492 
Houston—H 8B. McD HO 5 5084 aay bias nce 
Chic Regional Office eerie : Seattio—The Temeo Ce U 2-619 
2 _~ ath Les Angeles—( este Fa t MU 1.9766 Spehene—Carter Miller Mill Furng. Co “Paice 
i Pasadena 
SY 9.5172 Lowisville—Systems Engineering Co WH 4.0512 Fr. Wm. Ont.—North and Mach Sup. Ce 
(Jeffersonville Moatreal—W  G Hewlings Co Ri 4.4967 
Omohe—Wm. Freiden GL 3803 
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and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, IL 


June 
June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 


ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 
July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF Fr LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 
Purchases Kingston 


Cake Baking Firm 


KANSAS CITY—Interstate Baker- 
ies Corp. will expand its operations 
in the eastern markets with acquisi- 


tion of the Kingston Cake Co., King 
ston, Pa 

The announcement was made 
jointly by R. L. Nafziger, Interstate 
board chairman, and Reuben H 


Levy, who has headed the Kingston 
company since its founding in 1924 

The purchase price 
closed. John R. Dow, president of 
the Kansas City-based baking or- 
ganization, said the Kingston plant 
would be operated as the Blue Rib- 
bon division of Interstate Bakeries, 
with Richard Levy, son of the foun- 
der, becoming plant manager 

About 425 persons are employed 
in the bakery serving distributor and 
company-owned routes in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, West 
Virginia and upstate New York 

Baking under the brand names of 
Blue Ribbon, Delicious and Imperial, 
Kingston annual sales have been in 
excess Of $6.5 million. Mr. Dow said 
the new plant, which is the 30th in 
Interstate’s coast to coast network 
of bread and cake bakeries, would 
become an anchor for Interstate’s 
expansion into Pennsylvania and sev- 
eral eastern states 

The one-story brick building, which 
occupies 150,000 sq. ft. of space, is 
equipped to produce more than $10 
million worth of bakery goods annu- 
ally, Mr. Dow said. 

Last year the Interstate organiza- 
tion, which employs approximately 
7,000 persons, had over $116 million 
in sales. In addition to its 30 bak- 
eries, the company has approximate- 
ly 150 sales branches in 23 states 


was not dis- 





“Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


02nd, 








(HH. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW ‘(aS a Saies 
| Rt 


ines Pe aw 


(i ¥; Bake fimo 


— 


y ” 1905, Fleischmann again demonstrated 
its interest in the baking industry. That 
was the year Fleischmann introduced, in both 
German and English, the Treatise on Baking. 
Based on a wealth of Fleischmann production 
experience and Fleischmann technical know- 
how, the book was the first such published in 
America. Hundreds of thousands of copies of 
this ‘“‘baker’s primer’ have been distributed 
since then, and its revised editions are still 
being used by bakers all over the country. In 
a sense, then, Treatise on Baking inaugurated 
our Technical Service Department. 


Today, technical service still plays a vital role 
at Fleischmann’s. Our technical men handle 
thousands of inquiries a year. Fleischmann’s is 
only too glad to help, and we work by this 
credo: ‘We've either got the answer, or we'll 
show you where to get it.” 


Whether the query concerns a new formula 
(our formula file is one of the largest), a water 
problem, a labeling difficulty, a more efficient 


= 005 the first edition plant set-up or a new production process, it is 


; to Fleischmann that bakers turn. It’s been 
inaugurated a new service 


that way for 91 years now, and we intend to 
continue the service as long as there's a baker 





who needs it! 


Fleischmann's Yeast 

















42 
Howard O. 
presided at 


AIB Honors Its 
- E. Caster, Reckford Colon’al Bakin; 
Advisory Members Co., Rockford, Ill., chairman of the 
board of assigned to ex 
At Special Dinner 


press the board’s appreciation fot 

the special services given to institute 

ae programs by members of the three 

; : committees. The reply on behalf of 

American Insti- the committees was given by Dr 

of Baking were hosts ata recent Herbert E. Longenecker of the sci- 

meeting honoring members entific advisory committee, bio-chem- 
3's advisory committees on edu- 
scientific and consumer 

matters 


Hunter, AIB president 


the dinner, with Louis 






directors, 





CHICAGO 
of directors of the 
tute 
dinner 
of All 
cational, 
serv.ce 


ist and vice president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in charge of the Chi- 
cago professional schools 





You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 





















CHOOSE FROM THESE 
FAVORITE BRANDS 


Mother Hubbard 
University 
Sonny Hubbard 
King Hubbard 
Hubbard's 704 
Otsego 


You bake better .. . control 
quality better . . . with Hub- 
bard Flours. That's because 
Hubbard begins with the finest 
milling equipment and _tech- 
nique, and follows’ through 
with constant laboratory 
checks to assure absolute 
every-shipment uniformity of 
quality. 









HUBBARD MILLING 


Cc OMPAN Y 
Since 1879 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 












QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 






KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 








- HIGGINSVILLE ARKANSAS CITY 
FLOUR MiLLS FLOUR MILLS 





ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


_ MEMPHIS, TENN. 


oa ea 


ee ‘DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR sents ea 


ste os ars a “ 
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An honorary AIB life member- 
ship scroll was presented by Pres 
Hunter to Dr. Robert R. Williams, 
retiring member of the scientific ad- 
visory committee, who served on this 
committee from its inception. It was 
noted by G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Ine., recently reelecied to 
AIB’s board of directors, that there 
were among the guests of the eve- 
ning, eight of the original members 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of 


the National Research Council. These 
were, in addition to Mr. Thomas: Dr 
Hazel K. Stiebeling; Dr. Williams; 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe; Dr. Longeneck- 
er: Dr. W. Henry Sebrell, Jr.; Di 
Henry Borsook, and Dr. Charles N 
Frey 

Advisory committee members, in 
whose honor the dinner was given, 
are 


Advisory Com- 
Moore, head of 
home and family 
Columbia Uni- 


Consumer Service 
mittee—Dr. Floride 
the department of 
life, Teachers College, 


versity; Miss Justine Smey, of the 
elementary schools of Great Neck 
L.I., N.Y.; Dr. Helen M. Starr, direc- 


health, physical education and 
Minneapolis public 
Hazel K. Stiebeling, di 
nutrition and home 
U.S. Department 
Fred V. Hein 


tor of 
recreation, 
schools; Dr 
rector of human 
economics research, 
of Agriculture; Dr 
consultant in health and fitness, bu- 
reau of health education, American 
Medical Assn., and Dr. Philip Lewis 
director of the bureau of instruction 
board of education, Ch 
schools 


materials, 
cago public 
Scientific Advisory Committee — 
Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, dean emeri 
tus of the Department of Agri 
culture, Unive Minneso- 
ta D1 Henry Kerchott 
Laboratories of California 


rsity of 
Bors ok, 


Biology, 


Institute of Technology; Dr. Robert 
H. Cotton, directcr of research, Cor 
tinental Baking Co.; Dr. Gail M 
Dack, director, food research insti- 
tute, University of Chicago; Dr. Con 
rad A. Elvehjem, president, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin; Gaston Dalby, di 


rector of research, Ward Baking Co 
Dr. Charles N. Frey, consultant; Dr 
Charles A. Glabau, laboratory direc 
tor, Bakers Weekly; Dr. H. O. Hal 
head of the new school o! 
University of Illinois 
Dr. Norman Jolliffe, director, bureau 
of nutrition, New York City Healt}! 
Department; Dr. Herbert E. Lenge 


vorson, 


life sc ences, 


necker, vice president, Chicago pro 
fessional colleges, University of Illi 
nois; Stanley McHugh, director of 
laboratories, American Baker'es Co 
Dr. Wendell Reeder, research divi 
sion Campbell Taggart Associated 
Bakeries, Inc.; Dr. W. Henry Sebrell 


J institute of nutrition § sciences 
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Columbia University; Dr. Oscar 
Skovholt, director cf laboratories, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera 
tive, Inc., and Dr. Robert R. Wil- 
liams, AIB scientific advisory com- 
mittee 

Educational Advisory Committee— 
James N. Bay, secretary-treasurer 
3ay’s English Muffin Corp. of Iili- 
Don F. Copell, executive gen- 
eral manager, The W. E. Long Co 
G. H. Exstedt, manager, bakery pro 
duction service department, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc.; Arthur C. Hackett 
vice president, Drake Bakeries, Inc 
James R. Hawkinson, professor of 
marketing, Northwestern University; 
E. H. Leedy, executive vice president, 
Lockwood Manufacturing Co.; David 
M. Levitt, president, DCA Food In- 
dusiries, Inc.; John E. Morrill, presi- 
dent, Union Machine & Foundry Co 
Division of American Machine & Foun- 
dry C Charles J. Regan, director 
of public relations, Interstate Bak 
eries Corp.; Andreas F. Reising, man- 
ager, Sunrise Bakery, Inc.; Robert 
F. See, vice president, Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc.; Leon- 
ard Weislow, Chicago Metallic Man- 
ufacturing Co., and Robert M. Woods 


nos; 


BREA S THE STAFF t 


ALMOND PROMOT.ON 


SACRAMENTO, CAL Plans fot 


an all-out consumer advertising and 
merchandising program to move this 
season's almond crop have been an- 
nounced by D. R. Bailey, general 


manager, California Almond Growers 
Exchange 
will be a 


dur- 


drive 
promotion 


Spearheading the 
“Colossal Crop Sale 


ing the month of November with spe- 
cial emphasis on the pre-holiday pe 
riod, Nov. 6-21 

The exchange, representing s' me 
75° of the almond tonnage _ pro 
duced in this country, has a color 
spread advertisement in leading 
women's magazines calling attention 
to the versatility of almonds and 
their availability at ‘the lowest pric- 


es in years.” 





DAVID HARUM 


Bakers Flour 


au" 
“Regular 





Milled in the Heart of 
Nebroska'’s Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Lesngton Nebraste 








entennral mitts, inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., 


© Domestic and Export Millers. 

* Experienced in all types of bulk delivery 

© New complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 


“5 


Spokane Mill 


al MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 


\ 


Portiand, Oregon 
© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





<—t 





Portiand Crown Division 
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Arthur H. Motley 
Founder's Day Speaker 





CHICAGO 





arms to the commodity trades to take 
an active interest in politics and a 
plea for individual participation in 
political campaigns at all levels, par- 
ticularly at the national one 
Likening been 


what has already 
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done by opponents of free enterprise 
toward facilitating the “take-over” of 
agriculture by the government and, 
by so doing, relegate the legitimate 
commodity trade to near-complete 
impotency and at best reduce its role 
to that of messenger-boys and de- 
livery-men for the Commodity Credit 
Corp Mr Motley sketched these as 
mere successive steps down the path 
that leads to complete socialization, 
not only of the agrarian population 
but of the transportation, merchan- 
dising, warehousing, processing indus 
tries. The bigger the government 
owned surpluses of commodities be- 
come, he said, the closer will be the 
sad day when the government will be 
the only buyer and the only seller 


Later Than You Think 
Pointing out that it’s already much 
than think Mr. Motley 
stressed not only the desirability but 


latet you 


the acute necessity for the election of 


congressmen and senators who are 


positively pledged in advance, not 


only in opposition to any further ex 
peditions into the realm of socialism, 
addition 


but in pledged in favor of 


repeal of laws now on the statute 
books that have created and perpetu 
ated governmental bureaus and with 
them, the horde of federal employees 
that have been administering and en 
forcing not only the laws but, like- 


wise, hundreds of accompanying ad- 


COMMODITY CLUB—From left to right at the speakers’ table of the second 
annual founder's dinner of the Commodity Club of Chicago are: Everette B. 
Harris, president of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange; Robert C. Liebenow, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade; Samuel A. McMurray, club vice president; 
Alfred H. Guetzmacher, chairman of the dinner committee; Arthur H. Motley, 
publisher of Parade Publications, Inc., dinner speaker; William R. O'Donnell, 
club president, and Clarence Rowland, Jr., chairman of the Chicago Board 


of Trade. 
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Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrRucTION Co. 
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ministrative regulations 

He cautioned emphatically ag 
the danger of 
minded the audience 
required about 30 
tions in the commodity 
have reached their current 
they should not become 
discouraged if the economic climaté 
and thinking of our national legisla 
tors is not changed at the very 
It will require time 

Motley 


start is made now, it 


inst 
faire He re 
that as it has 
years for 


laissez 


condi 
trades t 
Impasse 


impatient and 


next 
election and pati 


ence, Mr said, but unless a 


may never be 
accomp ished 
No Miracle Expected 
ozizing for the use of in old 
Rome 


and that an over- 


he mentioned that was 
uilt in a day 

night miracle should not be expected 

He nentioned that he is the 

man of USS 

Committee that is working 


chau 
Chamber of Commerce 
hard for 
dedication to the 


greater individual 


election of men and women to the 
Congress of the U.S. who not only 
of tree enterprise 
running for oflice but 


practice it after they are elected 


preach the doctrine 
when they are 


wh 


In closing, he reiterated an « her 
tement that the rank and file of 
the American 
over-burdened by 


electorate, greatly 
the oppressive tax 
them by 


load placed on professional 


43 


tinker- 
highly re 


do-gooders and 


economic 
are right now in 
tive mood to take part in expedit 
Wash 


gislative and ad 


a wholesale exodus from 
neton in both the le 
itive fields—and in 
for the 


sound economic laws 


ministr 


their plac 


press substitution of sane 
bearing on the 
ningly ever-present and _ virile 


problen 
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Strategically located, Dannen furnishes all types 


of top-quality milling wheat from points throughout the 


entire winter wheat area 


Over 25 million bushels 


of storage space in terminal elevators and 


twenty-six country stations is your assurance 


of dependable Dannen service. 


Experienced wheat buyers, skilled in meeting the 


most exacting requirements, are anxious to serve you. Call today. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
ADams 3-6162 


JOBBING DIVISION-DANNEN MILLS, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
GRand 1-6212 


Omaha, Nebr. 
MArket 6616 


Inc. 

















MARKET SUMMARIES 
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but the level still remained a bit be- 
low a week ago. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
60% were domestic and 40% export, 
averaged 266%, compared with 105% 
the preceding week and 45% a year 
Shipping directions were very 
good. Prices were unchanged. 

Unwilling to make sharp price con- 
cessions on which the buying splurge 
of a week ago was predicated, Hutch- 
inson mills experienced rather slow 


ago 


mill ideas to enable the processors 
to enlarge backlogs. Demand dwindled 
sharply after the early week spurt 
A small volume of export flour was 
sold. Operations continued at 100% 
Quotations Oct. 30, carlots, bulk, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.17@5.22, standard 
95% patent $5.07@5.12, straight $5.02 
“5.07; established brands of family 
flour $6@7.20, sacked, with high end 
of the range representing delivered 
prices in this area on nationally ad- 





business. Offers were too far below vertised brands; first clears with 
— = ~S 





$s 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Se 
Las) 
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first clears 11% protein $4@4.05, 
clears of 1% ash or higher $3.65@G 
3.85 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Purchases Small 


Sales of soft wheat flour in the Chi- 
area during the week ending 
October 30 were relatively small, a 
natural expectation in view of the 
bookings made earlier in the 
Well informed persons in the 
the opinion that 


cago 


good 
month 
trade seem to be of 


most bakers and jobbers have antici- 
pated their soft wheat flour require- 
ments in this area for at least 90 


days and some for 120 days 

tesponding to the combination of 
recent gains in the wheat futures on 
one hand and improvement in the 
trading basis for the cash article com- 
pared with the futures the 
other, there have been some moderate 
advances in the quotations 
ly for high ratio flour 

Soft wheat flour for the cen- 
tral states as a whole were very light 
and did not exceed 20° of capacity 
Practically all were cracker, 
specialty and cookie types, and no in- 
dividual sales were in excess of 3,000 


prices on 
espec! il- 


sales 


sales 


sacks 

Only small amounts of soft wheat 
flour were worked by mills in the 
St. Louis area. The few sales made 


re mainly to cracker-cookie bakers 
for individual 
ind in rare 
The principal 
the order backlogs 
practically all of the trade 
bookings are worked down, 
mills have little hope for any new 
business except from the small seg- 
ment of goods bakers who 


lots of one to two cars 
instances, up to 4 000 ecwt 
stumbling block is 


held by 
Until 


heavy 


these 


the sweet 


13.50% or better protein $4.05@4.10, 
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occurred 
general 


last week. Following the 
pattern elsewhere, bakers 
covered through January and some 
through February. At Ft. Worth, it 
was reported that some were 
made on the basis of concessions un- 
der current quotations. Adding in the 
sizeable government relief flour 
awards to Texas mills, sales in that 
area last week probably amounted to 
700 to 800% of capacity 

Running time in Texas was at 5 to 
6 days, and at 7 for mills in 
Oklahoma. Shipping directions, of 
were excellent in both areas 


sales 


days 


course, 
Nominal prices were unchanged at 
Ft. Worth, but bakery quotations 
dropped 3¢ at Oklahoma City, while 
family prices were unchanged 
Quotations Oct. 30, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40; standard patent bakers’ flour, 
unenriched, $5.50@5.60; first clears 
$4.50@4.60, delivered Texas common 
points; Oklahoma City: Family short 
patent $7@7.20, standard patent $6.30 
@6.50; bakery, unenriched short pa- 
tent $5.70@5.80, 95% standard patent 
$9.60 @ 5.70 


straight grade $5.55@ 


9.65; truck lots higher on all grades 


Good Volume Sold 
By Buffalo Mills 


There was a good volume of flour 
Buffalo in the early part of 
1 


last week, split about evenly between 


sold at 


spring and Kansas types. Commit- 
ments were made at or about last 
August’s go-around figure. Consum- 
ers, who had been running low on 
upplies, extended their bookings by 


30 to 60 days, and instances 


took full 120-day coverage 


in some 


it flour ended the week 
declined 3¢, and 
steady 


Spring whe 
unchanged; 
all other types 


Kansas 


held 














.} nore ‘ om 30- 
seldom buy more than prompt or 30 A spokesman for one mill said his 
ae neo cael Sai dials ee company's shipping directions were 
. ‘ey aire rao were alt ~ not ‘particularly good” and the month 
Om mut some Sslackenin In SO ] 
of October did not come up t *X- 
flour instructions was noted verage pect aia a == 
MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR rate of mill operation was a six-day PRAMS. in sections of Buffalo and 
_~ ane basis : . ‘ its suburbs populated by striking steel 
Quotations Oct. 30 st Louis . 'm- workers are in dire straits. Some are 
| our. te te 5 Qs p ' 
MILLS AT: = fn ' “ pa pt ua . ery holding output to a minimum, run- 
a OO ordinary oe). Oe) Cake ab Sv) 
‘ ‘ ning on their resources, and just go- 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG past $4.75, soft straights $4.85 “se en a _ PPrctagetone soul of “enenin 
ITs ire vl ¢ IoOTlE ) ning 
clears 50: hare nter shor . - 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON naa Pie = cog Bn ee pa up.”” Meanwhile, bakeries in other sec- 
ent 2.10 standare DO. clears 
2 tions of the city are enjoying good 
$5.30; spring short patent $6, stand tornauer : F 
a. ard $5.90. clears $5.85: Chicago: High ote Sp. : 
I tio $6.94 07 - rt prema $5 804 Flour output was sharply below a 
Y —) a <% vit byt Cine diay week ago and a year ago. One mill 
5.90 clears 8$4.75@4.95 cookie and ety hes : ~e ' 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘ ar , worked 673 day one worked 5's 
cracker $0@5.10 days; three mills worked 5 days and 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED PR CE I 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Coverage Excellent One mill increased its output from 
the preceding week by 1 day; one 
In Texas, Oklahoma oth ys, hn ae a ca ae 
raised its output by half a day be- 
\} Mills in Texas and Oklahoma pat cause of technical factors; two mills 
ticipated in the buying spree which duced their running time by 2 days; 
rs rs 
+ + 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


The plodding pace at which flour buying 
moved across the country in the period marked 
t as almost a carbon copy of the previous 
week, characterized by a lack of interest from 
bakers and jobbers, generally strong prices 
and a high level of mill production. Goverr 
ment buying of flour for relief donation was 
the main activity. There were additiona! signs 
that some users of flour would have to come 
into the market within a few weeks, but their 
resistance to current prices ndicated the 
strong possibility of reversion to a p.d.s. basis 


at that time 
MILLFEED 


Feed mixers continued to buy briskly, con 
tributing to a strong level of milifeed prices 
across the country. It was the second week of 
good demand and rising prices almost < 
areas. Quotations advanced 25c to $2.25. The 
only soft spot was red dog, where prices cor 
tinued to decline. In the Southwest, strong 
demand continued to contribute strength to 
both bulk and sacked offerings. Shorts and 
middiings showed the strongest tendencies 
with bulk shorts advancing $2.25 from a week 


WHEAT 


Renewed export buying and hedging opera 
tions involved in balancing large flour orders 
for the latest government relief awards gave 
vigor to wheat futures prices for the period 
All futures regained losses sustained the pre 
vious week and some managed to move a bit 
higher. India, absent from the buying picture 
for a short while, was the prime mover re 
sponsible for the return of strength to wheat 
futures for the week. On three occasions India 
made separate purchases which, at the week 
end, totaled 5.5 million bushels Gulf hard 
and West Coast white 


PBA BPP PPP 


one mill cut its output by 1 day, and 
the other mill held steady 

Quotations Oct. 30: Spring family 
$6.82@6.92; spring high gluten $6.25 
26.40, spring short $606.10, spring 
standard $5.90@6, spring straight 
$5.85, spring first clear $5.45@5.56 
hard winter short $5.64@5.78, hard 
winter standard $5.63@5.74, hard win- 
ter first clear $5.33@5.59; soft winter 
short patent $7.06, soft winter stand- 
ard $6, soft winter straight $5.15, soft 
winter first clear $4.45 


Domestic Sales Slow 
For Pacific Region 


Pacific Northwest mills have 
showed a_ substantial increase’ in 
grind recently, but the basic demand 
is from the export market rather 
than domestic requirements. As a 
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rule, bakers in the area are pretty 
well covered through January and 
reluctant to take hold of new offer- 
ings at this time 

Quotations Oct. 30, Portland: High 
gluten $6.85, all Montana $6.50, clears 
$6.65, Bluestem bakers’ flour $6.47, 
cake $6.97, pastry $5.97, pie $5.62 
whole wheat $6.22, graham $5.71, 
cracked wheat $5.67, crushed wheat 
$6.32; Seattle: Family patent flour in 
cottons, carlots for 5 and 10 Ib. sizes, 
$9.60 cwt.: pastry flour, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons, $4.95 


Pace of Ordering 
Steady in Canada 


The domestic flour trade continued 
steady across Canada, with prices un- 
changed. There are some signs of re- 
newed interest, probably in connec- 
tion with the approaching Christmas 
buying season. There were no impor- 
tant changes in mill stocks or prices 
the past week 

Quotations Oct. 30, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.20@6.30 in 100 Ib. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers’ flour $4.95@5 in 100 Ib 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used; Win- 
nipeg Oct. 31: Top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 1000's. $6.15@6.35: second patents 
cottons. $5.90@6.10: second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.80@5 (bulk 
12¢ less). All prices cash carlots 


Overseas Markets 


Government Buying 
Major Market Factor 


Government buying for relief at 
home and abroad, plus other export 
trade, continues to be a major factor 
in the flour market. USDA bought 
74.7 million pounds of flour for over 
seas relief on Oct 24 followed by 
United Arab Republic buying on Oct 
30. As a result of the heightened 
tempo of export interest, hard winter 





wheat clears were strong all week 

Mill grind was stepped up on the 
Pacific Coast as a result of the in- 
creased export interest. Pacific mills 
participated in the government relief 
buying while the Quartermaster 
Corps indicated it would buy 110,000 
ewt. flour for export. Additionally, 
Saigon was in the market at the end 
of the period for 3.200 tons of flour 
to fill out its old purchase order 

Canadian flour cleared to overseas 
destinations for the week ended Oct 
29 totaled 419,900 ewt compared with 
570,000 ewt. a week earlier. The cur- 
rent total included 285,200 cwt. to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. The week previous the compara- 
tive firure was 469.100 cwt 


Rye 

Rye prices held steady the past 
week. New sales of flour were few and 
far between, while shipping directions 
continue at a fairly steady pace. With 
dark flour prices 25¢ above levels at 
which bookings occurred near the be- 
ginning of the crop year, buyers ar 
not interested in taking on new sup 
plies. The situation is aug 
mented by the fact that bakers and 
jobbers generally are stocked with 
rye flour until approximately the end 
of calendar 1959 

Quotations Oct. 30, Buffalo 
rye $5.34@5.49, medium $5.14@5.29 
dark $4.5994.74; Pittsburgh: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.34@5.40, medium $5.04 
@5.15, dark $4.5944.65, rye mea 
$4.60@4.84; Chicago: White patent 


sales 


White 
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dark 
rye 
dark 


$4.84@5, medium $4.64@4.80, 
$4.09@4.20; Minneapolis: White 
$4.520@ 4.62, medium $4.32@ 4.42, 
$3.77 @3.87 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 


seasonal, with increased sales on a 
moderate scale _ reflecting colder 
weather in Western Canada. Stocks 


are moderate and prices strong. Quo- 
tations Oct. 31, Winnipeg: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 
100-Ib. sacks, $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
Oct 30, Toronto-Montreal: 
Zolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.65, 
oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons $7.05, f.0.b 
loronto-Montreal. 


lots; 





MILLFEED 





(Continued ym page 8) 
ly that got underway about 10 days 
ago. Bulk bran climbed $3.50. ton, 
bulk shorts and middlings $3 

[he possibility that large quanti- 
ties of millfeeds might be sold for 


export undoubtedly helped in the up- 
ward price adjustment, but the ma- 
jor factor was in increased buying 
by feed manufacturers Formula 
feed sales improved, particularly pig 
feeds and cattle normally 
heavy users of middlings 

Best demand was from the nearby 
the southeastern § states 


rations, 


irea and 
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Sales to the central states were lim- 
ited as delivered prices were out of 
line with Chicago quotations. Offer- 
ings were adequate but not pressing; 


mills booked for a week ahead and 
some beyond. 
Quotations Oct. 30: Sacked bran 


$42@ 42.50, shorts $44.254 44.75: bulk 
bran $35@35.50, shorts $40@40.50, 
middlings $39.50@40. 


Boston: The local market was 
firmer last week. Inquiry for supplies 
was quite active, and at the close, 
the market was in good balance as 
far as supply and demand were con- 
cerned. Sacked bran advanced about 
$2, while bulk was $3.50 above the 
closing levels of a week ago. Mid- 
dlings were $2 net higher on both 
sacked and bulk quotations. 

Quotations Oct. 31: Sacked bran 
$49.50, bulk $44.50; sacked middlings 
$52, bulk $47. 

Buffalo: Millfeeds advanced 
week, with most of the strength cen- 
tered in bran. Some of the factors 
behind the rise were a slight season- 
al pick up in demand for bran from 
New York state, normal consump- 
tion by the rest of the trade, a lack 
of undercutting competition from the 


last 


West, and curtailed supplies caused 
by a cutback in running time at 
three flour mills. 

The sacked differential on bran 
and middlings narrowed to $5 (from 
$6) as strength centered in bulk 
items. Running time ranged from 4 


to 6 days. Bulk bran ended $4 high- 
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er; sacked rose $3; bulk middlings 
gained $1 and sacked held unchanged. 
Red dog was steady. 


Quotations Oct. 30: Bulk bran 
$36.50@37, sacked $41.50@42; bulk 
middlings $38@38.50, sacked $43@ 
43.50: bulk red dog $47 @ 47.50, 
sacked $51.50@52. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west markets were unchanged for 


the period. Export inquiry continued 
from Japan, but no new sales were 
made. There was a movement of 
millrun to California for the first 
time in many months. Also, there 
was some improvement in the supply 
picture due to better flour grind. 


Quotations Oct. 30, Seattle: Mill- 
run $42 bulk, $45 sacked; standard 
middlings $50 bulk, $53. sacked; 
Portland: Millrun $42 bulk, $45 
sacked; middlings $50 bulk, $53 
sacked. 

Canada: Millfeed prices are firm 


there is no particular im- 
provement in demand, it is likely 
that more than normal small re- 
quirements for Western Canada will 
be increased considerably in some 
areas of the prairies as winter sets 
in. Abnormal weather conditions have 
seriously upset the normal balance 
of winter feed needs in many sec- 
tions of the three prairie provinces 
This could reflect in the winter trade 
with eastern Canada and British Co- 
lumbia. Quotations Oct. 31, Winni- 
peg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $35@36 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $384 
10; middlings $43@46. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-coun- 
try elevators and warehouses $5 ex- 
tra. Oct. 30, Toronto-Montreal: Bran 
$47@48, shorts $50@51, middlings 
$57@59, net cash terms, bags includ- 
ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal 


and, while 





GMI-TV 





and 3°+. When it comes to the aver- 
age holding of preferred, this is about 
Approximately 575 shares 
the holder of 


90 shares 
are owned by average 
common.” 

George B. Hogan, South Haven, 
Mich., pitched a question at Mr. Bell 
in order to ascertain what proportion 
of the company’s various types of 
products contribute to total sales. The 
‘These proportions vary from 
year to year, but our most recent 
approximation is: 34% in package 
foods, 42% in total flour, 13% in 
and approximately 11% in 
chemicals and mechanical products.” 


answer 


feeds 


A question about Brown'N Serve 
rolls put by John Rosencrans of San 
Francisco brought an answer from 
C. R. Kolb in New York who 
scribed the discovery which led to 
the presentation of the 
the baking industry 


de- 
process to 


Other questions ranged over foreign 


operations. taxes and earnings 


Film Sequences 
A visit paid to the Betty 
Crocker kitchens in Minneapolis, with 
Betty herself on hand. The audience 
saw the end result of a character 
invented in 1921 after millions of let- 
ters and 38 years had passed. The se- 


was 


quence ended with the finished cake 
going into the oven. Another segment 
showed largest flour mill in the 
world in Buffalo. But if anyone 


hoped to see some of the company’s 
secrets In the new unit now in process 
of erection he was doomed to 
disappointment. The film, commented 
upon by Willard Meinecke, Buffalo 
plant manager, showed the packaging 
System in operation and the audience 


there 
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saw one person's flour needs for one 
year packed in one second. 

Presiding at San Francisco was 
Burton Roberts, vice president and 
general manager, Sperry Operations; 
in Los Angeles, E. O. Boyer, long a 
popular figure in Pacific Coast flour 
circles and now a resident at Minne- 
apolis headquarters. Arthur D. Hyde 
handled matters in Chicago, Don A. 
Stevens in Buffalo and Ed W. Raw- 
lings in Boston. 

As a loyal stockowner, Mr. Getty, 
the New York cab driver, capped the 
proceedings by reminding Betty 
Crocker to take the cake out of the 
oven at the critical moment. Which 
she did 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Dividend Declared 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced a quarter- 
ly dividend of 35¢ a share on the 
company’s outstanding common 
stock. The dividend, declared at a 
meeting Oct. 31, is payable Dec. 1 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business Nov. 15, 1959. 
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USDA Purchases 
95 Million Pounds 


Flour, Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the purchase of 74,735,000 Ib. flour 
and 20,234,000 lb. cornmeal for for- 
eign donation. 

Of this quantity 15,973,200 lb 
bleached all-purpose flour, 3,759,400 
lb. unbleached all-purpose flour, 45,- 
420,400 Ib. bread flour, 1,589,300 Ib 
whole wheat flour, and 20,234,200 Ib 
yellow degermed cornmeal will be 
donated by USDA to US. private 
welfare organizations for distribu- 
tion abroad. 

Flour purchased for donation un- 
der the International Cooperation 
Administration P.L. 480 (Title II) 
program includes 6,500,000 lb. bread 
flour to Italy and 1,493,600 lb. bread 
flour to Austria. 

Approximately 1,730,000 bu. wheat 
and 650,000 bu. corn will be required 
to process these quantities, the 
USDA reported 

Since Jan. 1, the USDA has pur- 
chased 1,227,550,900 lb. flour and 
413,680,350 lb. cornmeal for USDA 
domestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams Approximately 28 million 
bushels of wheat and 11.7 million 
bushels of corn are required to proc- 
ess these quantities, it was noted 


Purchases for ICA export under the 
P.L. 480 (Title II) program since 


Jan. 1 total 115,494,600 lb. flour, re- 
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quiring about 2.7 million bushels of wires and spilling wheat onto Chase's 
wheat for processing JAY JUUL CONVALESCING Main street 

KANSAS CITY Jay Juul, Jay The snapping of bolts is believed 

chases will be issued soon in infor- Juul Co., Kansas City feed brokers, responsible for the loud reports, ac 

. ; 5 "ePcent le » hos ‘Or ir) t ° in YY) ) > . 

mation purchase reports (IPR) Key recently left the hospital and is now — cording » ©. Sinclair, manager. He 

convalescing at home. Mr. Juul was said the process of turning more than 


1-906 (flour) & Key 1-907 (corn- ; ' 
meal) severely injured in an automobile ax 300,000 bu. wheat in the 100 by 200 


Details of awards for these pur- 


cident last August ft. building had just been completed 
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MAPLE LEAF 


(Continued from page 5) 





for an improvement in this situation. 
We can only look to our Department 
of Trade and Commerce, and the Ca- 
nadian Wheat 3oard to continue 
their efforts with the authorities at 
Washington to ensure that Canada 
gets a reasonable opportunity to dis- 
pose of our surplus wheat and flour 

“The growing spirit of nationalism 
which is leading to the construction 
of mills in former good export mar- 
kets for flour is naturally of serious 
concern to the Canadian milling in- 
dustry, which for many years has 
faced the problem of surplus capac- 
ity. Nevertheless, despite this situa- 
tion, we must keep in tune with the 
trend, and we are studying develop- 
ments in export markets where we 
have a large business, with a view to 
participating in local ventures, pro- 
vided there is indicated a reasonable 
flour and 
report 


successful 
Soward's 


prospect for a 
feed industry,” Mr 
continued 

“A final step in the integration of 
Purity Flour Mills with our company 
was the consolidation on Feb. 1, 1959, 
of the manufactured feed business of 
both companies under a new subsi- 
diary company called Pioneer-Cafe- 
teria Feeds, Ltd. This is effecting sub- 
stantial savings in manufacturing, 
selling and advertising expenses in 
the feed division. Progress in the sale 
of new combination brand, Pioneer- 
Cafeteria, has been excellent, and for 
the long term we consider the pros- 
pects for growth in the feed business 
quite good. Unfortunately, there is a 
downward trend recently, due to a 
surplus production of hogs and poul- 
try, and the outlook for the current 
year is rather clouded,” he reported 

“During the year K. F. Wadsworth, 
chairman of the board, reached re- 
tirement age and retired on pension 
Feb. 1, 1959. We wish to acknowledge 
his many contributions to the success 
of the company during his 40 years 
of active service,’ said Mr. Soward 

“Although earnings have shown a 
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decided improvement, directors are of 
the opinion that the current year 
presents rather more difficult condi- 
tions than prevailed last year. The 
curtailment of export flour markets, 
the less favorable outlook in the feed 
division, and the excessive competi- 
tion in the packaged goods division all 
point to a less satisfactory year, par- 
ticularly as labor costs continue to 
rise out of all proportion to increased 
productivity. Nevertheless, our man- 
agement group and supervisory em- 
ployees are functioning well, and the 
company is in good position to take 
advantage of any favorable develop- 
ments which may take place during 
the year,” he stated. 

“The growing confidence and en- 
thusiasm throughout the company in 
the outlook for the increasing sale of 
the company’s products in the domes- 
tic market indicate that the morale 
of our organization is indeed at a 
high level. The directors wish to ex- 
press their thanks to all employees 
for their splendid efforts during the 
past year,” Mr. Soward reported 

Maple Leaf now manufactures and 
markets over 200 individual products 
under various trade names. Beyond 
this multiplicity of company products, 
it makes up many special formula 
feeds on custom order 


Modernization, Expansion 

The engineering and production de- 
partments were fully occupied during 
the year with programs of improve- 
ment and modernization in all plants 

The major projects were completion 
of the reflowing of the Port Colborne 
and St. Boniface flour mills. The Port 
Colborne modernization was a most 
comprehensive undertaking requiring 
the stock-piling of hundreds of items 
of necessary machinery at the site 
the starting up of a disused flour 
unit, and the complete replacement 
of the former unit and intricate ad- 
justment of new equipment, all in a 
period of only six months. The job 
was supervised by Maple Leaf en 
gineers and technical personnel work- 
ing with a world-famous firm of mill- 
ing machinery manufacturers. The 
modernization of the St. Boniface 
mill, begun in 1958, was completed 
during the year 

The pelleting capacity of the Bridge 
Street, Montreal, plant was doubled 
and a feed mixing plant in the Mari- 
times was purchased and remodeled 

Although the packaged goods mar- 
ket continues to be one of the most 
competitive in Canada, the past year 
improvement in 
Recent re- 


, 
marked 
volume 


has seen a 
company sales 
Visions in package designs have been 
well received by the consumer and 
the retail trade, Maple Leaf officials 
report. In addition, increasing empha- 
sis is being laid on the development 


of new products 


Flour Business 
The success of the company de- 
pends to a large degree on its success 
in the marketing of flour, its primary 
product, and substantial 
realized the past year in the domestic 
flow 


ot progress ol 


gains were 
markets. The encouraging rate 
recent 
is the Monarch, Purity and 
the West brands of 
won 


years Was ac 
celerated 
Cream of 
hold flour 
acceptance 
This growing 


house 
increasing consumer 
volume of business 
makes it possible to operate at ever- 
the Maple Leaf 
Medicine Hat, Win- 
nipeg, Toronto and Port Colborne, the 
report explained 

In the major product 
the past year saw the company cap- 
uring the marketing initiative with 
imaginative program 
of advertising and marketing which 


Increasing elliciency 


mills at Calgary 


categories 


a torceful and 
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was responsible for increased respect 
and support for its brands by the re- 
tail trade. A wide variety of market- 
ing and advertising tactics was pur- 


sued. Major campaigns were vigor- 
ously conducted by means of local 
store promotions, direct mail, day- 
time radio and television. All ex- 
penditures were closely controlled 


and related to present and potential 
volume, in order to produce 
maximum sales and income per dol- 
lar expended. 


sales 


Exports of Canadian flour were 
down approximately 9°% from last 
year. This was chiefly due to two 


former large markets, Venezuela and 
the Philippines, now being supplied by 
newly built local mills in those coun- 
tries. It is quite apparent that the 
trend towards the erection of flour 
mills abroad, as in Venezuela and the 
Philippines, will likely continue 
However, since it takes approximate- 
ly a year to build a flour mill and 
get it into operation, we do not an- 
ticipate much further reduction in 
exports from this trend during the 
current year, reported Maple Leaf 
officials. 

A bright spot at this time is the 
announcement by the Canadian gov- 
ernment of a plan to offer flour to 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries for storage in those coun- 
tries in the event of emergency condi- 


tions. In addition, there is the prob- 
ability that contributions of flour 
under the Colombo Plan to the Unit- 


Relief Welfare Adminis- 
be continued 


ed Nations 
tration will 

During the year, Maple Leaf con- 
tinued its program of development 
and training of a large staff at all 
branches of the company. 

‘It is a matter of pride to the offi- 
cers of your company that Maple Leaf 
advanced its position in the industry 
last year though competition was vig- 
and continuous. Employment 
reached approximately 2,000 in 1958- 
59 and ownership of the company is 
now directly held by almost 2,500 
shareholders,” the report to stock- 
holders concluded. 
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H. C. Johnson Becomes 
AFMA Board Member 


CHICAGO —H. C. Johnson, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills, Great Falls, Mont 
has been elected to the board of di- 

rect the 
American Feed 
Manufacturers 
Assn according 
to W. T. Diamond, 
AFMA §secretary- 
treasurer! in an 
nouncing l 
of a hi 
to fill 
and rest 
AFMA 
its full 

H.C. Johnson streneth 

The AFMA board va 
created by the resignation of 
tan Lindsey, Jr., 
Lindsey-Robinson & Ci 
Va. Mr. Johnson will f this 
which will expire at the AFMA 
nual meeting in May, 1962 

Mr. Johnson, 47, is \ 
and manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills 
from Kansas State Universit 
with a degree in milling industry. | 
the next few years he worked 
two milling and baking comp 
Kansas City and Oklahoma City. I 
1939 Mr. Johnson joined Montar 
Flour Mills as a chemist } 
Cleveland, Ohio, flour 
his present appointment 
served as head, products cor 
partment 

Mr 
association 
member and 
the Montana 
Dealers Assn 
ing its secretary-treasure! 
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ADJUSTMENTS 


but not to Chicago. For example, 
the Nickel Plate will haul grain from 
Rankin, Ill, to Peoria for transit, 


thence back via Rankin to eastern 
ports Rankin is 101 miles ds- 
tant from Peoria. And still another 
instance: Grain can move 183 miles 
from Humrick, Ill, to St. Louis for 
inspection and reconsignment, then 


inother 313 miles via Humrick to In- 
storage, thence via 
and the B. & O. 
another 


dianapolis for 
Buffalo (486 miles) 
Railroad to Baltimore for 
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. a total of 1,572 miles 
ton-mile earning of 


590 miles . . 
and produces a 
only 4.7 mills.” 

The board of trade’s respec’s were 
paid to the same general situations 
that prevail in the export rate struc- 
tures of lines serving the Gulf direct 
or through connecting lines . . in- 
stances were cited involving a 1,237 
mile haul to New Orleans from Me- 
tamora, Ill., with a ton-mile earning 
of 6 mills (via the G.M.O. road) and 
one involving the Illinois Central on 
a shipment of grain from Havana, 
Ill., to New Orleans for a total mile- 
age of 981 and earning 6% mills per 
ton-mile. 

The point was also made that ow- 
ing to the rate relationship existing 
currently, grain can now be shipped 
from Indianapolis to Baltimore at a 
rate almost equal to grain shipped 
to Chicago. As to the rates applica- 
ble on shipments to the Gulf, grain 
can be shipped from Salem, IIL, to 
New Orleans for less than to Chi- 
cago although the distance to New 
Orleans is triple that to Chicago. 


the board of 
is that the Chi- 
cago market has only limited ac- 
cess to grain under the Eastern 
lines adjustment, none at all under 
the Gulf lines adjustment, plus the 
fact that the gathering rates large- 


To summarize, 
trade contention 
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ly do not meet competition. What 
the Chicago market is_ insisting 
upon is the establishment of rates 
so that a given amount of money 
will buy as many miles of trans- 
portation to Chicago, relatively 
speaking, as it will on traffic to 
other ports, 


Joining with the board’s transpor- 
tation department but submitting in- 


dividual briefs in support of their 
contentions were the Illinois Grain 
Corp., the Rice Grain Co., and the 
Continental Grain Co. 


At the hearing, there were a total 
of 29 individuals registered present, 
many of whom made no formal pres- 
entations and apparently were there 
largely for observation. There were 
however, at least two _ separate 
groups which were more or less auto- 


matically in opposition to the board 
of trade proposal by virtue of indi- 
vidual circumstances. Among these 


were representatives of various east- 
port authorities who necessarily 
are well pleased with the rates to 
which Chicago objects, as the con- 
cessions which the Eastern lines put 
into effect last summer have in ef- 
fect nullified the advantages that 
accrued or will accrue to lake ports 
through the opening of the St. Law- 
Seaway 


ern 


rence 

Another group that aligned them- 
selves with those who are satisfied 
with the rates as they now are were 
representatives of some of the soy- 
bean processors who make the point 
that production of beans in 
areas is substantially in close balance 
with their requirements 
hence they are much opposed to the 
application of rail freight rates that 
could result in diversion of their raw 


processing 


commodity to Chicago and away 
from their processing plants 
As matters now stand, the de- 


cision rests with the rail lines op- 
erating in Illinois and Indiana... . 
Necessarily much time will have 
to be devoted to studying the ar- 
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FLOUR SALES 
MANAGEMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Well established flour milling company 
has position with good future open in 
Central States. Man about 35 years 
old wanted to supervise sales of flour 
to bakers and jobbers in Illinois, in- 
cluding Chicago, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. One who has sold flour, shorten- 
ing or other bakers’ needs probably 
best qualified. All replies held in 
strictest confidence. Address Ad No. 
5322, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 

apolis 40, Minn. 











guments advanced by both the pro- 
ponents and opponents to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade’s proposal. 


what direction 
rail lines will 
than a mere 


But irrespective of 
the decision of the 
take, it is a lot more 
assumption that if the Chicago ex- 
port favored by it, the 
some of the proc- 
petition ICC 
while, if it goes the other way, the 
Chicago group will have no 
other than recourse to the 
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C fino the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 


minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 








There is something comfortable about bak- 
in¢ POLAR BEAR flour. The faithful 
top quality of POLAR BEAR is like an 
old friend who is most appreciated in time 
of need. POLAR BEAR never lets the 
baker down. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 





, Mankato, Minnesota 3000 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 
W&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 
single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”” for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 


Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








is still for apple, 


and B is still for bread 


Since the alphabet began, we’ve learned it through 
the words that mean the most. 

Simple words, with great meaning .. . like Bread. 
B stands for Bread, and Bread stands for food, for 
home, for security. Bread has stood for these things 
since man first stopped roaming to cultivate his 
fields and raise his grain and start a civilization. 


The world has changed a lot, but the basic 
alphabet by which we live has changed very little; 
the basics are still the same. . . and B still stands 
for Bread. 

General Mills proudly takes its part in supplying 
the baking industry with the finest flour the world 
has yet milled. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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